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IS HE POPENJOY ? 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


——@———— 
CHAPTER XXI. THE MARQUIS COMES HOME. 
Some little time after the middle of 


; April, when the hunting was all over, and 


Mr. Price had sunk down into his summer 
insignificance, there came half-a-dozen 


| telegrams to Manor Cross, from Italy, 








from Mr. Knox, and from a certain 
managing tradesman in London, to say 
that the marquis was coming a fortnight 
sooner than he had expected. Every- 


| thing was at sixes and sevens. Everything 


was in a ferment. Everybody about 
Manor Cross seemed to think that the 
world was coming to an end. But none 
of these telegrams were addressed to any 
of the Germain family, and the last people 
in the county who heard of this homeward 
rush of the marquis were the ladies at 
Cross Hall, and they heard it from Lord 
George, upon whom Mr. Knox called in 


} London ; supposing, however, when he 
' did call, that Lord George had already 





received full information on the subject. 
Lord George’s letter to Lady Sarah was 
full of dismay, full of horror. “As he 
has not taken the trouble to communicate 
his intentions to me, I shall not go down 
to receive him.” “You will know how 
to deal with the matter, and will, I am 
sure, support our mother in the terrible 
trial.” “I think that the child should, 
at any rate, at first be acknowledged by 
you all as Lord Popenjoy.” ‘We have 
to regard, in the first place, the honour of 
the family. No remissness on his part 
should induce us to forget for a moment 
what is due to the title, the property, and 
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the name.” 
and was full of sententious instructions, 


The letter was very long, 


such as the above. But the purport of it 
was, to tell the ladies at Cross Hall that 
they must go through the first burden 


of receiving the marquis without any | 


assistance from Lord George. 
The dean heard of the reported arrival 
some days before the family did so. It 
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was rumoured in Brotherton, and the f 


rumour reached the Deanery. But he 
thought that there was nothing that he 
could do on the spur of the moment. He 
perfectly understood the condition of 
Lord George’s mind, and perceived that 
it would not be expedient for him to 
interfere quite on the first moment. As 
soon as the marquis should have settled 
himself in the house, of course he would 
call; and when the marquis had settled 
himself, and when the world had begun 
to recognise the fact that the marquis, 
with his Italian marchioness, and his little 
Italian, so-calied Popenjoy, were living at 
Manor Cross, then—if he saw his way— 
the dean would bestir himself. 

And so the marquis arrived. He reached 
the Brotherton station with his wife, a 
baby, a lady’s-maid, a nurse, a valet, a 
cook, and a courier, about three o’clock 
in the afternoon; and the whole crowd of 
them were carried off in their carriages 
to Manor Cross. A great many of the 
inhabitants of Brotherton were there to 
see, for this coming of the marquis had 
been talked of far and wide. He himself 
took no notice of the gathering people— 
was perhaps unaware that there was any 
gathering. He and his wife got into one 
carriage; the nurse, the lady’s-maid, and 
the baby into a second; the valet, the 
courier, and cook into a third. The world 
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of Brotherton saw them, and the world 
of Brotherton observed that the lady was 
very old and very ugly. Why on earth 
could he have married such a woman as 
that, and then have brought her home! 
That was the exclamation which was made 
by Brotherton in general. 

It was soon »scertained by everyone 
about Manor Cross that the marchioness 
could not speak a word of English, nor 
could any of the newly-imported servants 
do so with the exception of the courier, 
who was supposed to understand all lan- 

es. There was, therefore, an abso- 
lutely divided household. It had been 
thought better that the old family house- 
keeper, Mrs. Toff, should remain in pos- 
session. Through a long life she had 
been devoted to the old marchioness and 
to the ladies of the family generally; but 
she would have been useless at their new 
home, and there was an idea that Manor 
Cross could not be maintained without 
her. It might also be expedient to have 
a friend in the enemy’s camp. Other 
English servants had been provided—a 
butler, two footmen, a coachman, and the 
necessary housemaids and kitchenmaids. 
1t had been stated that the marquis 
would bring his own cook. There were, 
therefore, at once two parties, at the head 
of one of which was Mrs. Toff, and at 
the head of the other the courier—who 
remained, none of the English people knew 
why. 
For the first three days the marchioness 
showed herself to no one. It was under- 
stood that the fatigues of the journey had 
pressed her, and that she chose to 
confine herself to two or three rooms 
upstairs, which had been prepared for 
her. Mrs. Toff, strictly obeying orders 
which had come from Cross Hall, sent up 
her duty and begged to know whether 
she should wait upon my lady. My lady 
sent down word that she didn’t want to 
see Mrs. Toff. These messages had to 
be filtered through the courier, who was 
specially odious to Mrs. Toff. His lord- 
ship was almost as closely secluded as her 
ladyship. He did, indeed, go out to the 
stables, wrapped up in furs, and found 
fault with everything he saw there. And 
he had himself driven round the park. 
But he did not get up on any of these 
days till noon, and took all his meals by 
himself. The English servants averred 
that, during the whole of this time, he 
never once saw the marchioness or the 
baby; but then the English servants could 





not very well have known what he saw, 
or what he did not see. 

But this was very certain, that, during 
those three days, he did not go to Cross 
Hall, or see any one of his own family. Mrs. 
Toff, in the gloaming of the evening, on 
the third day, hurried across the park to 
see—the young ladies, as she still called 
them. Mrs. Toff thought that it was all 
very dreadful. She didn’t know what 
was being done in those apartments. She 
had never set her eyes upon the baby. 
She didn’t feel sure that there was any 
baby at all, though John—John was one 
of the English servants—had seen a 
bundle come into the house. Wouldn’t 
it be natural and right that any real child 
should be carried out to take the air? 
“ And then all manner of messes were,” 
said Mrs. Toff, “prepared up in the closed 
room.” Mrs. Toff didn’t believe in any- 
thing, except that everything was going 
to perdition. The marchioness was intent 
on asking after the health and appearance 
of her son, but Mrs. Toff declared that 
she hadn’t been allowed to catch a sight 
of “my lord.” Mrs. Toff’s account was 
altogether very lachrymose. She spoke 
of the marquis, of course, with the utmost 
respect. But she was sufficiently intimate 
with the ladies, to treat the baby and its 
mother with all the scorn of an upturned 
nose. Nor was the name of Popenjoy 
once heard from her lips. 

But what were the ladies to do? On 
the evening of the third day Lady Sarah 
wrote to her brother George, begging 
him to come down to them. “The 
matter was so serious, that he was,” 
said Lady Sarah, “ bound to lend the 
strength of his presence to his mother 
and sisters.” But on the fourth morning 
Lady Sarah sent over a note to her brother, 
the marquis. 

“Dear BrorHerTon,—We hope that you 
and your wife and little boy have arrived 
well, and have found things comfortable. 
Mamma is most anxious to see you—as of 
course we all are. Will you not come over 
to us to-day ? I daresay my sister-in-law 
may be too fatigued to come out as yet. I 
need not tell you that we are very anxious 
to see your little Popenjoy.—Your affec- 
tionate Sister, Saran Germar.” 

It may be seen from this that the ladies 
contemplated peace, if peace were possible. 
But in truth the nature of the letter, 
though not the words, had been dictated 
by the marchioness. She was intent upon 
seeing her son, and anxious to acknowledge 
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her grandchild. Lady Sarah had felt her 
position to be very difficult, but had per- 
ceived that no temporary acceptance by 
them of the child would at all injure her 
brother George’s claim, should Lord 
George set up a claim; and so, in de- 
ference to the old lady, the peaceful letter 
was sent off, with the directions to the 
messenger to wait for an answer. The 
messenger came back with tidings that his 
lordship was in bed. Then there was 
another consultation. The marquis, though 
in bed, had of course read the letter. Had 
he felt at all as a son and a brother ought 
to feel, he would have sent some reply to 
such a message. It must be, they felt, 
that he intended to live there and utterly 
ignore his mother and sisters. What 
should they do then? How should they 
be able to live? The marchioness sur- 
rendered herself to.a paroxysm of weeping, 
bitterly blaming those who would not 
allow her to go away and hide herself 
in some distant obscurity. Her son, her 
eldest son, had cast her off, because she 
had disobeyed his orders! “ His orders!” 
said Lady Sarah, in scorn, almost in 
wrath against her mother. ‘“ What right 
has he te give orders either to you or us ? 
He has forgotten himself, and is only 
worthy to be forgotten.” Just as she 
spoke the Manor Cross phaeton, with the 
Manor Cross ponies, was driven up to the 
deor, and Lady Amelia, who went to the 
window, declared that Brotherton himself 
was in the carriage. “Oh, my son; my 
darling son,” said the marchioness, throw- 
ing up her arms. 

It really was the marquis. It seemed 
to the ladies to be a very long time indeed 
before he got into the room, so leisurely 
was he in divesting himself of his furs 
and comforters. During this time the 
marchioness would have rushed into the 
hall, had not Lady Sarah prevented her. 
The old lady was quite overcome with 
emotion, and prepared to lay herself at the 
feet of her eldest gon, if he would only 
extend to her the slightest sign of affection. 
“‘So, here you all are,” he said as he 
entered the room. “It isn’t much of a 
house for you, but you would have it so.” 
He was of course forced to kiss his mother, 
but the kiss was not very fervent in its 
nature. To each of his sisters he merely 
extended his hand. This Amelia received 
with empressement ; for, after all, severe 
though he was, nevertheless he was the 
head of the family. Susanna measured 
the pressure which he gave, and returned 





back to him the exact weight. Lady 
Sarah made a little speech. “We are 
very glad to see you, Brotherton. You 
have been away a long time.” 

“ A deuced long time.” 

“T hope your wife is well; and the 
little boy. When will she wish that we 
should go and see her ?” The marchioness 
during this time had got possession of 
his left hand, and from her seat was 
gazing up into his face. He was a very 
handsome man, but pale, worn, thin, and 
apparently unhealthy. He was very like 
Lord George, but small in feature, and 
wanting full four inches of his brother’s 
height. Lord George’s hair was already 
becoming grey at the sides. That of the 
marquis, who was ten years older, was 
perfectly black; but his lordship’s valet 
had probably more to do with that than 
nature. He wore an exquisite moustache, 
but in other respects was close shaven. 
He was dressed with great care, and had 
fur even on the collar of his frock-coat, so 
much did he fear the inclemency of his 
native climate. 

“She doesn’t speak a word of English, 
you know,” he said, answering his sister’s 
question. 

“We might manage to get on in 
French,” said Lady Sarah. 

“She doesn’t speak a word of French 
either. She never was out of Italy till 
now. You had better not trouble your- 
selves about her.” 

This was dreadful to them all. It was 
monstrous to them that there should be 
a Marchioness of Brotherton, a sister-in- 
law, living close to them, whom they 
were to acknowledge to be the reigning 
marchioness, and that they should not be 
allowed to see her. It was not that they 
anticipated pleasure from her acquaintance. 
It was not that they were anxious to 
welcome such a new relation. This mar- 
riage, if it were a marriage, was a terrible 
blow to them. It would have been in- 
finitely better for them all that, having 
such a wife, he should have kept her in 
Italy. But, as she was here in England, 
as she was to be acknowledged—as far as 
they knew at present—it was a fearful 
thing that she should be living close to 
them, and not be seen by them. For some 
moments after his last announcement they 
were stricken dumb. He was standing 
with his back to the fire, looking at his 
boots. The marchioness was the first to 
speak. “We may see Popenjoy!” she 
exclaimed through her sobs. 
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“T suppose he can be brought down, if 
you care about it.” 

“Of course we care about it,” said 
Lady Amelia. 

“ They tell me he is not strong, and I 
don’t suppose they'll let him come out 
such weather as this. You'll have to 
wait. I don’t think anybody ought to 
stir out in this weather. It doesn’t suit 
me, I know. Such, an abominable place 
as it is I never saw in my life. There is 
not a room in the house that is not enough 
to make a man blow his brains out.” 

Lady Sarah could not stand this, nor 
did she think it right to put up with the 
insolence of his manner generally. “If 
so,” she said, “it is a pity that you came 
away from Italy.” 

He turned sharply round and looked at 
her for an instant before he answered. 
And as he did so she remembered the 
peculiar tyranny of his eyes, the tyranny 
to which, when a boy, he had ever en- 
deavoured to make her subject, and all 
others around him. Others had become 
subject because he was the Lord Popenjoy 
of the day, and would be the future 
marquis; but she, though recognising his 
right to be first in everything, had ever 
rebelled against his usurpation of un- 
authorised power. He, too, remembered 
all this, and almost snarled at her with 
his eyes. “I suppose I might stay if I 
liked, or come back if I liked, without 
asking you,” he said. 

* Certainly.” 

“But you are the same as ever you 
were.” 

“Oh, Brotherton,” said the marchioness, 
“do not quarrel with us directly you have 
come back.” 

“You may be quite sure, mother, that 
I shall not take the trouble to quarrel 
with anyone. It takes two for that work. 
If I wanted to quarrel with her or you, 
I have cause enough.” 

“T know of none,” said Lady Sarah. 

“TI explained to you my wishes about 
this house, and you disregarded them 
altogether.” The old lady looked up at 
her eldest daughter as though to say, 
“There, that was your sin.” “I knew 
what was better for you and better for 


“What interest in life would we have 
had in a distant home?” said Lady 
Sarah. 

“Why not you as well as other people?” 

“‘ Because, unlike other people, we have 
become devoted to one spot. The property 
belongs to you.” 

*T hope so.” 

“But the obligations of the property have 
been, at any rate, as near to us as to you. 
Society, I suppose, may be found in a new 
place, but we do not care much for society.” 

“Then it would have been so much the 
easier.” 

* But it would have been impossible for 
us to find new duties.” 

** Nonsense,” said the marquis, “hum- 
bug; d d trash.” 

“If you cannot speak otherwise than 
like that before your mother, Brotherton, 
I think you had better leave her,” said 
Lady Sarah, bravely. 

“Don’t, Sarah, don’t!” said the mar- 
chioness. 

“Tt is trash, and nonsense, and humbug. 
I told you that you were better away, and 
you determined to stay. I knew what 
was best for you, but you chose to be 
obstinate. I have not the slightest doubt 
as to who did it.” 

‘“*We were all of the same mind,” said 
Lady Susanna. “ Alice said it would “be 
quite cruel that mamma should be moved.” 
Alice was now the wife of Canon Hold- 
enough. 

“It would have been very bad for us 
all to go away,” said Lady Amelia. 
‘George was altogether against it,” said 
Lady Susanna. 

“And the dean,” said Lady Amelia, 
indiscreetly. 

“The dean!” exclaimed the marquis. 
““Do you mean to say that that stable-boy 
has been consulted about my affairs? I 
should have thought that not one of you 








would have spoken to George, after be had 
disgraced himself by such a marriage.” 

“ There was no need to consult anyone,” 
said Lady Sarah. ‘“ And we do not think 
George’s marriage at all disgraceful.” 

“Mary is a very nice young person,” 
said the marchioness. 

“TI daresay. Whether she is nice or 












me. It is impossible that there should | not is very little to me. She has got 
be pleasant intercourse between you and | some fortune, and I suppose that was 
my wife, and I recommended you to go| what he wanted. As you are all of you 
elsewhere. If you had done so, i would have | fixed here now, and seem to have spent a 
taken care that ycu were comfortable.” | lot of money, I suppose you will have to 
Again the marchioness looked at Lady 
Sarah with bitter reproaches in her eyes. 
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“ Mr. Price was quite willing to go,” 
said Lady Susanna. 

“T daresay. I trust he may be as 
willing to give up the land when the 
lease is out. I have been told that he is a 
sporting friend of the dean’s. It seems 
to me that you have, all of you, got into a 
nice mess here by yourselves. All I want 
you to understand is that I cannot now 
trouble myself about you.” 

“You don’t mean to give us up?” said 
the afflicted mother. “ You'll come and see 
me sometimes, won’t you! ” 

“ Certainly not if I am to be insulted by 
my sister.” 

“T have insulted no one,” said Lady 
Sarah, haughtily. 

“Tt was no insult to tell me that I 
ought to have stayed in Italy, and not 
have come to my own house!” 

“Sarah, you ought not to have said 
that,” exclaimed the marchioness. 

“He complained that everything here 
was uncomfortable, and therefore I said it. 
He knows that I did not speak of his return 
in any other sense. Since he settled himself 
abroad, there has not been a day on which 
Ihave not wished that he would come back 
to his own house and his own duties. If he 
will treat us properly, no one will treat him 
with higher consideration than I. But we 
have our own rights as well as he, and are 
as well able to guard them.” 

“ Sarah can preach as well as ever,” he 
said. 

“Oh my children, oh my children! ” 
sobbed the old lady. 

“T have had about enough of this. I 
knew what it would be when you wrote 
to me to come to you.” Then he took up 
his hat, as though he were going. 

*And am I to see nothing more of 
you?” asked his mother. 

“T will come to you, mother—once a 
week if you wish it. Every Sunday 
afternoon will be as good a time as any 
other. But I will not come unless I am 
assured of the absence of Lady Sarah. I 
will not subject myself to her insolence, 
nor put myself in the way of being 
annoyed by a ballyragging quarrel.” 

“7 and my sisters are always at church 
on Sunday afternoons,” said Lady Sarah. 

In this way the matter was arranged, 
and then the marquis took himself off. 
For some time after he left the room the 
marchioness sat in silence, sobbing now 
and again, and then burying her face in 
her handkerchief. “I wish we had gone 
away when he told us,” she said, at last. 


“ No, mamma,” said her eldest daughter. 
“ No—certainly no. Even though all this 
is very miserab!., *t is not so bad as run- 
ning away - order that we might be out 
of his way. No good can ever be got by 
yielding in what is wrong to anyone. 
This is your house; and as yours it is 
ours.” 

“ Oh yes.” 

“And here we can do something to 
justify our lives. We have a work ap- 
pointed to us which we are able to per- 
form. What will his wife do for the 
people here? Why are we not to say 
our prayers in the church which we all 
know and love? Why are we to leave 
Alice—and Mary? Why should he, be- 
cause he is the eldest of us—he, who for 
so many years has deserted the place— 
why is he here to tell us where to live, 
and where not to live? He is rich, and 
we are poor, but we have never been 
pensioners on his bounty. The park, I 
suppose, is now closed to us; but I am 
prepared to live here in defiance of him.” 
This she said walking up and down the 
room as she spoke, and she said it with 
so much energy that she absolutely car- 
ried her sisters with her, and again partly 
convinced her mother. 
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JusT now much anxiety is expressed on 
account of Miss Britannia. To judge from 
everyday talk, her mother gave no such 
cause for solicitude. Mrs. Britannia was 
another kind of person, and as unlike 
our girls as one female human being can 
be from another. There is, of course, in 
all this, much of the old trick of praising 
the past. When the writer was young, he 
had the advantage of hearing the ladies of 
the same age as Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen depreciated, in order that our 
grandmothers might be glorified. It was 
pointed out by elderly persons, more re- 
markable for their power of vituperation 
than the accuracy of their statements, that 
our sisters were not as their grandmothers 
were, that their vanity, their love of dress, 
their seeking for feverish excitement, their 
unholy taste for novel-reading, and their 
ignorance of housewifery, were too shock- 
ing to be endured. Crinoline was made 
the subject of much unseemly ribaldry. 
A yell was raised against the extravagant 
cost of voluminous attire, and illustrated 
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racter, were filled with caricatures of crino- 
line and its wearers. It was of no use to 
remark that, in Hogarth’s pictures, figures 
not unlike those of twenty years ago 
might be met with, and that the paniers 
of the last century were the clumsy sub- 
stitutes for crinoline then in vogue. This 
comparison was too remote to produce any 
effect, and the same remark will apply to 
any attempt to decry the costume wherein 
our great-grandmothers rejoiced in the 
days of the first French empire. It was 
convenient to imagine some intervening 
period, in which not only costumes, but 
manners were perfect. Profound reflec- 
tion on this subject has brought the con- 
viction to my mind, that the perfect woman 
must have existed at what I may venture 
to call the leg-of-mutton-sleeve period. 
The novels of Balzac and of Bulwer tell, 
Iam aware, against this theory. If Madame 
de Langeais had any analogue in real life, 
ladies were not very good in the leg-of- 
mutton-sleeve period; but as the only 
representatives of that era were seen by 
me at an age when I was incapable of 
appreciating their good points, I hesitate 
to defile the memory of our grandmothers 
on the testimony of Balzac. So far as can 
be ascertained by careful study. of the few 
remaining relics of that time, ladies were 
given somewhat to talk of the smallest 
kind, flavoured with sentiment and spiced 
with scandal. With a few exceptions in that 
highest society, which is a type neither 
of race, age, nor country, ladies of the 
leg-of-mutton-sleeve period were not profi- 
cient either as musicians or as linguists. 
They spoke French, of course, and were 
much too fond of interlarding scraps of 
that language in their conversation and 
correspondence, in the manner which lends 
to Pelham, and other fashionable novels of 
their day, the air of a menu or of a cookery- 
book. With every deference for the ability 
of my grandmother, I take leave to doubt her 
proficiency on such musical instruments as 
were in vogue. The pianoforte is a modern 
instrument, enabling the dullest person to 
inflict an enormous amount of torture upon 
everybody within ear-shot, but it was not 
yet brought to perfection. Judging from 
family portraits and relics, I imagine the 
guitar and the harp to have been the chief 
means of annoyance in the first half of the 
present century; and I love to think of 
my esteemed ancestress, with a broad 
blue ribbon meandering over her ample 
shoulders, while she thrummed upon a 
guitar, and in deep contralto, prociaimed 








her intention to “strike, strike, strike ” 
that exhilarating instrument. The guitar, 
owing to the broad blue ribbon, enjoyed a 
species of popularity until the pianoforte 
undermined it, and the banjo made it ridi- 
culous, but it is less easy to understand 
the decline of the harp. This musical 
weapon appears to have been specially 
constructed to exhibit the beauty of the 
female form. Graceful head, swanlike 
neck, classic bust, and rounded arm, were 
all displayed to advantage by the harpist, 
who, if she played—as there is reason to 
believe she generally did—atrociously, at 
least looked very handsome. But the 
harp, like the guitar, has vanished into 
lumber-rooms and is seen no more, even 
as the “Poonah” and other paintings. 
Possibly some of our revered grand- 
mothers were like the Irish lady who 
‘painted in water-colours,” and were “ of 
the kingdom of heaven;” but, however 
much we may hope that the latter aspi- 
ration was justified, it is difficult to believe 
in their proficiency as limners. Scornful 
old bachelors declare that their youth was 
the period in which nothing was done 
well; that houses were ugly, and crockery 
uglier ; that nobody could either sing or 
paint; and that women were going through 
that uncomfortable transition stage of edu- 
cation, in which they could neither play 
the piano nor make a pie. 

All this has been reformed—indifferently 
perhaps, but yet reformed. With samplers 
and Poonah-painting has vanished a great 
mass of ignorance and slipshod half- 
knowledge. Attempts are now made to 
teach how to play the piano and make a pie 
upon scientific principles, and, thanks to 
South Kensington, our girls promise to 
develop into a nation of artists. As a 
type of the young lady of artistic aspira- 
tions, let us consider Miss Margery Daw— 
a tall damsel, comely to look upon, and 
endowed with a fine, frank, easy manner, 
as captivating as it is well-bred. This 
manner is disseminated rather freely among 
our girls, and arises in great measure from 
an accurate imitation of that prevailing in 
high places. When I address you, my 
dear madam, on the subject of our girls, I 
intend to be understood as signifying the 
daughters of persons of the middle class, 
with incomes ranging from five hundred 
to five thousand a year. Young persons 
in this sphere of life were, in times not 
very remote from our own, frequently 
bashful and of a retiring, nay shy, dis- 
position. It was not till they became 
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married, and possessed of a forest of olive- 
branches, that they acquired the confidence 
and power of self-assertion proper to the 
English female. They flirted at times, 
but in a very feeble, purposeless kind of 
way. Aspecies of flabbiness affected their 
mental structure. They knew nothing of 
dates ; they confounded names and events, 
countries and dishes. When they quoted 
a line they invariably made a blunder, and 
not unfrequently related instances of their 
absence of mind—otherwise idiocy—as 
good jokes. Absence of mind has, by- 
the-way, gone out of fashion among other 
affectations of laziness and incompetence, 
but there are yet among us mothers of 
families whose girlhood was passed in the 
slipshod period, and who could not do a 
sum in each of the four rules of arithmetic 
to save their families from bankruptcy. 
When young, these substantial matrons, 
unlikely as it may now appear, were shy 
in their manner. If spoken to by a hand- 
some man they were apt to become con- 
fused, and at times they were known to 
blush. All this wretched incompleteness 
of character arose from the lack of proper 
study of those higher in rank than them- 
selves. Since the not very remote day 
when the servant declared that a visitor, 
who had called during his mistress’s 
absence, must be a “lady of quality, for 
she swore so roundly,” the English grande 
dame has ever been remarkable for her 
self-possession and perfect confidence under 
the most trying circumstances. Not fifty 
years ago it was easy to distinguish “ the 
quality” from the wealthy bourgeoisie. 
Tone, carriage, and manner, all were dis- 
tinctive, and it was not till the great 
fortunes of thousands of self-made men 
placed their daughters almost on the same 
level as highly-born damsels, that they 
dared to copy high-born manners. 

I would not for a moment profanely sup- 
pose that wealth and culture can confer the 
privileges of strawberry leaves. To hint at 
such a thing would be to confess oneself 
un-English as well as untruthful. Wealth 
and culture, especially. the former, are very 
good things, but on the whole birth is per- 
haps in England the best estate—if with a 
little money, so much the better. ‘ Birth,” 
cries Major Pendennis, “‘I like birth ; but, 
damme, sir, I like a brewery that brings 
in fourteen thousand a year.” It is this 
spirit of the immortal major which has 
brought about the great reform in the 
manner and, as it is vulgarly called, “style,” 
of middle-class girls. Faded purple does 











well enough to be born in, but, for the 
purpose of living in, it requires a dip in 
the dyer’s vat; or the brewer’s will do 
nearly as well. Quickly-acquired wealth 
has caused a general levelling up of society. 
Strawberry leaves have intertwined kindly 
with hops, ermine with cotton, genealogies 
with invoices, until the blessed privilege 
of lofty manner has descended to the 
wives of clergymen and the daughters of 
barristers. 

All this time we have figuratively—I 
know myself better than to do so actually 
—been keeping Miss Margery Daw waiting 
on thethreshold. It would bea delusion to 
suppose that she enters a room. She is 
not one of the soft, gliding creatures im- 
vented by novelists, and supposed to steal 
into the heart as into the presence of the 
hero. Miss Daw bursts upon you at 
once, like a well-trained hurricane. She 
is expansive, eloquent of voice and of 
gesture—were I quite sure that the remark 
would not cost me my life, I would say 
that she is noisy. Yet there is nothing 
about her to which exception can be taken. 
She speaks good English with an elegant 
pronunciation. She is perfectly fresh and 
frank, and has a habit of saying what she 
thinks; which, charming as it is now, augurs 
ill for the man destined one day to call this 
thing of brightness his own. She is this 
morning clad in enthusiasm, and dark green 
of the hue known as Morris green. Her 
figure, very tall, slight, and elegant, is 
freely shown through the tight robe 
actually strained over it; her fair hair is 
not laid smoothly in any intelligible order, 
but suggests that it has been brushed in 
opposite directions by insane ladies’-maids. 
A Rubens hat of astounding grandeur of 
conception crownsthisstartling figure. Miss 
Daw is armed with a book of sketches, 
and has just come from Heatherley’s or the 
Slade School of Art, I forget which. She 
is full of art and artistic talk—that is to 
say, of art of one kind. Her yearnings 
towards music and poesy are of a very 
mild nature, as compared with her en- 
thusiasm for the arts plastic and pictorial. 
Miss Margery Daw has made good pro- 
gress in both of the latter. She has thrust 
aside painting on pottery with scorn and 
derision, she has advanced from water- 
colours to oils, draws and models in the 
life school. Whether she will become a 
second Rosa Bonheur remains to be seen. 
Probably, as she has both beauty and 
money, she will marry a broad-acred squire 
and hunt three days a week in the season ; 
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but wherever she may go, her artistic 
instincts will go with her. This type of 
girl has been greatly on the increase since 
the death of fancy work—a species of 
industry which produced, at great expense 
of time and money, a large number of 
entirely useless and worthless articles. 
Our artistic girls are by no means free 
from the taint of esthetic cant, and plunge 
into the mysteries. of decoration with un- 
flinching courage. Ranged on opposite 
sides, they debate with much vivacity and 
at great length the respective merits of 
the systems now in vogue, including the 
style known as “decoration by pot,” in 
which everything is considered with refer- 
ence to the employment of blue and white 
china. The artistic girl is very proud 
of knowing distinguished painters. She 
talks freely to and of them, and has views 
as to their method of work; but the 
summit of her ambition is reached when 
Stodge, R.A., or Scumble, A.R.A., intro- 
duces her portrait into an Academy 
picture with a catching title, such as “ Ask 
Papa,” “The Mitten,” “At Last,” and so 
forth. Then she is supremely happy, and 
having sworn the artist to secrecy, quietly 
tells Jawleigh, who is “connected with 
the press,” all about the matter, knowing, 
the sly puss, that the world will certainly be 
informed of her identity with Stodge’s or 
Scumble’s model. 

Miss Harley Crichton is of another com- 
plexion from the artistic girl, and owes 
her existence to what may be called the 
racing theory of education. She burns 
with the ambition to be thought clever 
“all round ”—good at all points—history, 
mathematics, French, German, Latin, En- 
glish literature and composition, drawing, 
music, and Greek. She is especially proud 
of her Greek, and from her intellectual 
eminence looks down scornfully on girls 
who know not that language. Greek and 
mathematics are the fashion justnow; every 
girl learns Latin and modern languages 
as a matter of course, but the final gloss of 
elegance can only be communicated by a 
knowledge of ancient Greek. It is a little 
difficult to decide how far Miss Crichton’s 
industry is promoted by a genuine love of 
the polite arts, and how far by the racing 
spirit. It is only reasonable to suppose 
that the latter is at least as strong as the 
former, as she frames her system of study 
with distinct reference to the passing of 
examinations. She is minutely acquainted 
with the conditions of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge examinations, and toils diligently 





at the books specially written for coaching 
purposes; and, moreover, either engages a 
coach of her own or goes halves in one 
with a friend. The coach impresses on 
her the necessity of knowing exactly the 
portions of subjects set for examination, 
without giving the slightest attention to 
any general view of them. The object 
appears to be not so much the acquirement 
of knowledge, properly so called, as a 
parrot-like facility in certain of its de- 
partments. Certain books of the Old 
and New Testaments are studied with 
painful minuteness; while the preceding 
and succeeding books remain almost or 
quite unknown. English history is also 
learned almost by rote, so far as certain 
sections are concerned, while the events of 
the last fifty years are ignored. To the 
lay mind it may appear that a perfect 
knowledge of European history since the 
French Revolution is of vast importance ; 
but this view is evidently not shared by 
the teachers of youth, who are strangely 
interested in the Saxons and Normans, 
and rarely succeed in bringing Miss 
Crichton’s historical knowledge down to 
the reign of Queen Victoria. The per- 
petual struggle in examination produces a 
curious but not unnatural effect on Miss 
Crichton’s mind, and renders that organ an 
interesting study. She knows all about 
the Battle of Pharsalia and the crossing 
of the Rubicon; she can stand unshaken 
the closest questioning as to the order of 
the judges in Israel; she can tell all about 
the Council of Trent and the Peace of 
Westphalia; but she is not clear as to the 
date of the Battle of Meanee; nor can she 
repeat the names of the governor-generals 
of India, explain the meaning of a con- 
cordat, or recite the leading clauses of the 
Treaty of Paris. Much of her historic lore, 
too, is learned from neat little manuals, 
with the facts connected by a narrative 
absolutely devoid of any human interest. 
This method, in some measure, explains 
why she never reads round a subject—the 
vehicle by which it is conveyed acts as a 
certain repellent. In her leisure moments 
Miss Crichton reads poetry, but professes 
a contempt for prose fiction. To her super- 
fine mind the ordinary three-volume novel 
appears unworthy of notice, and she 
prefers the intellectual exercise of en- 
deavouring to understand Mr. Tennyson’s 
earlier and Mr. Browning’s later works to 
the study of warmly-tinted pictures of 
lady novelists. The studious girl is very 
anxious to be thought studious, and, like 
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the artistic girl, affects a peculiar costume. 
In raiment she is less “rag-dolly” than 
Miss Daw, dressing with as much elegance 
as the prevailing fashion will admit of. Her 
costume, however, has its peculiarities. I 
would not go so far as to say that every 
lady who wears her hair cut short and 
curled, 4 la bébé, is a studious girl; 
but I will say that almost every genuine 
female Crichton does wear her capillary 
attractions in that fashion. In extreme 
cases, when Greek and mathematics have 
set in with unusual severity, the short 
hair and grey eyes are set off by an eye- 
glass of the pince-nez order of architecture. 
Very pretty and piquant, indeed, is Miss 
Crichton, with her small head rising out of 
an Eton collar, and her studious habits 
hardly appear to have had that evil effect 
upon her health, of which we have heard 
a great deal of late. I fear Miss Crichton 
has not much sympathy for those who 
break down in the race for marks. Ques- 
tioned on this point, her answer is prompt: 
“Tt is the dull girls who break down, not 
those who have any pretension to a place 
in the frontrank. Hard work agrees with 
my friends very well. Many of them have 
taken the A.A. and B.A. of the University 
of London—degrees requiring far more 
work than the senior Cambridge some 
people make an outcry about, but they 
are all very well in health, most of them 
are good-looking, and I am sure enjoy 
it all very much. If you insist on cross- 
examining me, I do know of one case of 
a girl winning a scholarship, and then 
having a fever, and losing all benefit of 
her prize. This is the only case I have 
heard of a girl of fair capacity breaking 
down. Plenty of stupid girls fret them- 
selves into illness; but 1 suppose it is 
foolish to allow them to compete.” If this 
is not genuine cross-country “ form,” I do 
not know what is. ‘“ Devil take the hind- 
most ;” “ Let the weakest go to the wall ;” 
** The pace is too good to enquire ;” and a 
few more sentences of this kind, should, I 
take it, be written in letters of gold in the 
class-rooms of the colleges devoted to the 
higher education of women. 

Very different from Miss Crichton is 
Miss Cutmore. She is a dark-haired girl, 
with bright bead-like eyes, and a promi- 
nent forehead, with hair pushed back from 
it. She wears a black deer-stalker hat, a 
single eye-glass, and black raiment, desti- 
tute of ornament or trimming, panier or 
trail. Unlike the great majority of our 
girls, she wears thick boots, with heels 





several inches lower than those incommon 


use. She clearly looks upon life as a 
serious matter—at least until she shall 
have taken her degree, and is altogether a 
young person of a resolute turn of mind. 
Naturally, she looks down upon girls who 
spend their time in acquiring merely orna- 
mental learning, and has defined opinions 
on the germ theory of disease and other 
savoury subjects. She is a highly meri- 
torious girl, matter-of-fact, not to say 
stern, beyond her years, but thoroughly 
sensible, and fully impressed with the 
responsibilities of existence. 

It is far otherwise with Miss Beethoven 
Tinkler, who loves no art but that which 
affords the most frequent opportunity for 
display. To her gentle, sympathetic nature, 
music alone has charms, and to its culti- 
vation she devotes all her energy. Itisa 
peculiarity of the musical girl, that she is 
fond of wearing spectacles, and through 
these useful instruments sees nothing in the 
world but musical notes. To her, history, 
philosophy, philology, and geology only re- 
present the music of the spheres played out 
of tune. When she is not producing music 
herself, or listening to that produced by 
others, she is talking about it. Does she 
know Captain Bellows? ‘Oh yes, acharm- 
ing voice ; he sings up to A from the chest.” 
Does she like Miss Van Triller ? “Oh yes, 
so much, a lovely soprano, very strong 
and sweet in the middle register.” This 
is all she seems to know about any- 
body. To her a fellow-creature is almost 
literally “vox preterea nihil.” Of: in- 
olfensive creatures who neither play nor 
sing, she neither knows nor cares to 
know anything. It is only the possession 
of a beautiful voice, or rare skill on some 
musical instrument, that has any claim 
upon heracquaintance. She is very elegant 
and fashionable in dress and manner, music 
and spectacles being her sole peculiarities, 
and is the admiration of her fond mother, 
and the delight of the social circle in 
which she moves. There are numerous 
other types among Our Girls: notably, the 
girl who rides to hounds; the girl who 
walks with the guns; the girl who fishes ; 
the girls who yacht, and row, and swim. 
There is also the charitable girl, and the 
girl who devotes her life to nursing; but 
the curtain which hangs over their gentle 
lives should not be drawn by a careless or 
irreverent hand. 

Our Boys would do well to consider what 
manner of mates be these now growing 
up for them, and whether an early man- 
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hood spent at billiards is likely to qualify 
them as fitting husbands for any of the 
superior young persons I have endeavoured 
to sketch. It would be awkward to be 
pulled up as to a date by one’s wife; and 
downright disagreeable to see oneself, as a 
Briton, reduced to the condition of Ame- 
rican husbands, whose wives rule them— 
by virtue, be it said, of superior culture, 
and very much for their own good—with a 


rod of iron. 





AMONG THE RUINS. 


A vorcE amidst grey ruins clearly singing, 
While lengthening shadows o’er the sand-flats fall, 
And a wan moon like a white pall is flinging 
A sad and sombre lustre over all. 
What burthen hath that song which might enthral 
The desert ghouls to listening mutely glad ? 
What meaning bears its message musical P— 
** While life hath love, shall song be wholly sad ?” 


Hist! Are there roses ’midst those ruins springing ? 
Is that the nightingale’s voluptuous call ? 

Can it be dew on those scant grass-tufts stringing, 
In the chill moonlight, gems imperial ? 

Ab, nay! But while snake-slow the shadows crawl 
From mound to mound with perished verdure clad, 

Still sounds that voice with joyous swell and fall— 
** While life hath love, shall song be wholly sad ? ”’ 


What ‘voice? None knows. That rapturous carol 


ringing 
From forth the ruins hath no name at all ; 
But not the lark through the sheer blue upwinging 
Hath song so clear or so ecstatical. 
Shapes of delight, odours ambrosial 
Rise in the desert, and its spectres sad 
Shrink to their lairs, and may no more appal. 
‘* While life hath love, shall song be wholly sad P ” 


Who hears that voice is never Sorrow’s thrall, 
*Midst wastes with shadows thronged, with ruins 
clad ; 
*Tis as an echo of Hope’s clarion call— 
** While life hath love, shall song be wholly sad ?”’ 





A QUIET HONEYMOON. 

“ WueEre shall we spend our honeymoon, 
dear?” 

I look up from the mat where I am 
basking in front of the fire, I take one look 
at, the pretty-shaped, curl-crowned head, 
and the neat and dainty little figure, and 
reply with much enthusiasm, ‘‘ Anywhere 
you like, darling.” 

“Tt mustn’t be Hastings, or Scar- 
borough, or Brighton, or Paris,” she goes 
on, looking down at me with a grave ex- 
pression on her dear face. 

Jingling together a few coins in one of 
my pockets, I reply decisively, ‘No; it 
mustn’t.” For I don’t make very much 
money as an artist. Canvas and colours 
are sO expensive. 

Without another word she unfolds a 
railway map of England, and spreads it on 














the mat before me. “There!” she ex- 
claims in a tone of triumph. ‘“ Now we'll 
just find some quiet and secluded spot— 
‘far from the madding crowd’s ignoble 
strife,’ you know—and we'll have a nice, 
quiet honeymoon, and spend a happy fort- 
night together. It will be cheap, and we 
shall be happy.” 

“Yes,” I reply, rather dubiously it must 
be confessed, “but do you think, Rose, 
that your love for me is strong enough to 
bear a fortnight of complete seclusion ? 
Pardon my saying so, but don’t you think 
we should get rather bored ? ” 

“Jack!” in a tone of reproach. “If 
you ever dare to hint at such a thing, I'll 
never speak to you again!” A true 
woman’s threat, which must have been 
made some millions of times, though there 
is no authentic record of any case in which 
it was ever carried out. She puts her little 
finger on a small village in the extreme 
north of Cumberland, entirely out of the 
Lake district, and evidently at least eight 
miles from any railway-station, and says 
with decision, “‘ We'll go there!” 

I reply, still dubiously, ‘ Very well; if 
you think, my darling——” The rest of 
the sentence is lost amid certain sounds of 
an osculatory character, but the matter is 
settled—we are to spend our quiet honey- 
moon in the secluded and appropriately 
named village of Kissington. 


It was a raw and chill September day 
when my wife and I arrived at Muggle- 
thorpe, Cumberland, the nearest station to 
Kissington. We shot out our luggage— 
two trunks, a hat-box, and a bonnet-box— 
on to the platform, and looked round. 
There we stood together, six feet of lazi- 
ness and incapacity in a brown velvet coat 
and tweed inexpressibles, and the brightest 
and best little lady in the world, warmly 
wrapped up in a tweed ulster. How charm- 
ing she looked, with her pretty, pale face 
surmounted by a coquettish straw hat, 
trimmed with golden corn and poppies! 
A sour-visaged old gentleman had travelled 
with us all the way from London, and had 
glared at us through his spectacles when- 
ever we spoke to each other; so it was 
not with the kindliest feelings towards old 
gentlemen in general, and that old gentle- 
man in particular, that I stood and sur- 
veyed the scene. A wretched little shed 
of a station, almost completely shut in by 
frowning black hills; an ancient, wheezy 
porter, who looked up at us and gave a 
savage growl as he passed leisurely on his 
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way; and one dirty cottage just outside 
the station gate, bearing a legend painted 
in white letters on a narrow black board, 
setting forth that Jonas Kitson was 
“licensed to sell beer and tobacco to be 
drunk on the premises.” It was not an 
inspiriting view after our journey, and I 
may, perhaps, be pardoned if I gave vent 
to a hasty expression. The train had 
started on its northward way, and as the 
old porter did not seem as if he intended 
to take any further notice of us, it behoved 
me to go after him and shout—which I 
did, lustily. But the old man either 
couldn’t or wouldn’t understand that we 
wanted to go to Kissington, and I was in 
despair. I am inclined to believe it was a 
case of “wouldn’t,” for the sight of a 
shilling brightened him up wonderfully, 
and he immediately said, “Oh, aye.” Could 
we get to Kissington—was there any con- 
veyance? Iasked. Well, no there wasn’t, 
but Dick Thoms was going to drive over 
in half an hour, and he’d very likely give 
us a lift. So we waited for Dick Thoms. 

“You must remember, Rose,” I said to 
my darling, who was almost ready to cry, 
“this isn’t Kissington. It’s only Muggle- 
thorpe. Kissington may be rather a jolly 
place, you know.” But though I rather 
pride myself on possessing that peculiar 
form of human philosophy which has its 
Ultima Thule in the expression, “‘ What’s 
the odds, so long as you’re happy?” I 
am afraid that, after all, I made a very 
poor comforter. 

After the lapse of an hour, during which 
time we had been stamping up and down 
the platform together, Dick Thoms duly 
made hig appearance, introduced by the 
porter. Dick Thoms proved to be a burly 
Cumberland giant, of decidedly agricultural 
appearance. Yes, he would give us a lift 
with pleasure—he was always ready to 
oblige. So we went out into the road 
to enter our conveyance. What did we 
see? A large, ramshackle cart, the body 
of which was covered by network. Look- 
ing into the network, I found there were 
to be other passengers—an old sow and a 
litter of small pigs. I turned to my wife 
and said, “ Rose, far be it from me to 
destroy any hope you may have raised of 
riding to Kissington, but seeing that all 
that space beside the driver will be occu- 
pied by our luggage, we have only two 
alternatives—we must either ride among 
the pigs, or walk.” 

Rose gave a visible shudder, and said 
directly, ‘‘ Oh, I'll walk, please.” 





This seemed an excellent joke to Dick 
Thoms. He slapped his thigh, and roared 
heartily. ‘“ Why, don’t ’ee be frightened, 
ma’am!” he shouted in his deep Camber- 
land voice. ‘ They’re quite quiet—they 
won’t hurt ye!” 

But Rose was firm; she would not 
ride with the pigs. So Dick Thoms, 
after roaring again, and slapping his 
thigh with much heartiness, lifted up 
our heavy trunks as though they had been 
feathers, sprang up to his place at the 
front of the cart, gave us a broad grin and 
a nod, and with a grunt of displeasure 
from the sow, and a squeal from one of 
the diminutive members of her family, the 
cart rumbled off, leaving us together on 
the road. . 

We set out manfully—and womanfully, 
which is better still—to cover those eight 
miles of hilly country on foot. It rained 
once or twice, of course—that was to be 
expected—and the bleak hills looked more 
frowning than ever under a funereal 
canopy of black clouds. Presently the 
aspect of the country began to change, 
and in place of the mountains we had a 
long level stretch of agricultural land. 
Just when we were believing that we had 
walked sixteen miles at the very least, 
and were seriously thinking about giving 
up the struggle, we came upon Kissington 
at an unexpected turn in the road—a long, 
straggling, dead-alive sort of village, with 
an old church at one end of the green, a 
pump in the centre, and about a hundred 
and fifty small tumble-down houses and 
cottages scattered around, without any 
pretence at order or arrangement. This 
was the death-blow to all our hopes, and 
so utterly forlorn and wretched was the 
appearance of the place, that two big tears 
began to course slowly down my darling’s 
cheeks. I tried to console her again. 
“Come, don’t cry, Rose,” I said tenderly. 
“Remembér that I am here, and you 
know what love can do—it can transform 
a shed into a palace; it can gild Hang 
it! don’t make an exhibition of yourself 
before people ! ” 

She turned and looked me in the face 
somewhat angrily, resolutely brushed her 
tears away with her cambric, and in a 
moment was her own brave self again. 

We walked down the village street, the 
centre of a wondering if not admiring 
crowd. The people came to their doors 
and stood open-mouthed as we passed, as 
though wondering—and not, it must be 
confessed, without cause—what on earth 
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could bring anybody to Kissington. Half- 
way down the street we came upon Dick 
Thom’s cart, and, judging from ap- 
pearances, he had shot its entire contents 
unceremoniously into the road. The pigs 
were mixed up heterogeneously with our 
luggage, my wife’s bonnet-box was smashed, 
and one of the juvenile pigs, evidently 
seized with a desire to closely study the 
latest Paris fashions, was poking his 
nose into the broken box and its delicate 
contents. Rose did not cry now—hers 
was a grief too deep for tears. She gave 
the pig a perfectly savage thrust with 
her parasol which sent him squealing 
away, and rescued her treasure. 

“Now,” I said with a sigh of relief, 
“now for the hotel. Come here, my man” 
—this to a yokel in a smock-frock and 
Brobdingnagian boots. ‘Where’s the 
hotel ? ” 

The rustic stared hard for a moment 
and scratched his head. 

“* Where’s the hotel?” I repeated, some- 
what sharply. ‘‘ The hotel—the inn.” 

“The inn!” replied the rustic, with a 
gleam of intelligence. ‘‘ Well, there bean’t 
no inn, but there’s two beershops.” 

“Two beershops!” I was perfectly 
savage by this time, but I wouldn’t let my 
wife see it. ‘“‘That’s the way they have 
of talking here, you know,” I whispered 
to her reassuringly. “ Beershops—large 
old-fashioned places, clean and comfort- 
able, chimney corners, sanded floors, hams 
and sides of bacon hanging from the 
rafters, lots of cream and fresh eggs, and 
—and all that sort of thing.” 

Leaving the luggage w...porarily to its 
fate, with the exception of the bonnet-box, 
which Rose insisted on carrying with her, 
we made our way to the first of the beer- 
shops. It was a second and dirtier edition 
of the one we had seen at Mugglethorpe, 
it smelt horribly of stale beer and tobacco, 
and was filled with ploughmen and other 
persons connected with the agricultural 
interest. Keeping up our spirits with 
difficulty, we visited the second at the 
other side of the village, and found it 
to be the worst of the three. What 
was to be done? Well, we learnt at 
last that one Mrs. Diggles had two 
spare rooms in her cottage, and probably 
wouldn’t mind letting us have them, only 
we should have to “ find ourselves.” Our 
first care was to find ourselves under a 
roof, so we didn’t mind the condition, but 
closed at once with Mrs. Diggles, an 
elderly person with asthmatic tendencies. 











“And really the rent is very low,” Rose 
whispered to me, sotto voce; “it'll be so 


much cheaper than an hotel.” We won- 
dered, however, how Mrs. Diggles could 
possibly manage to spare her spare rooms, 
for she had a large husband, a large 
family, and a cottage which was as small 
as they were large, and dirty beyond des- 
cription. 

“Now I shall have a chance of show- 
ing my housekeeping powers,” said Rose, 
triumphantly. “I’m sure you must be 
hungry, you poor boy; you go and send 
up the luggage and have a look round at 
the scenery, and I[’ll havea nice, substantial 
tea ready by the time you come back.” 

I went out as directed, engaged two 
rustics to carry up the trunks, and took a 
walk round the village. Onmy way home 
I saw Rose looking despondently into a 
little shed with an opening in front about 
four feet square. On a board two gory 
and shapeless masses of meat were placed, 
and on these her gaze was fixed. She 
looked charmingly miserable. 

“What's this?” I asked, coming up 
behind her. 

“This!” she repeated, with a forced 
little laugh, “‘oh! this is the butcher’s. 
This is all the meat there is, but I’ve 
quite fascinated the butcher, and he says 
his boy will be home directly from a 
country round, and we can have anything 
there is left.” 

“‘Oh, indeed!” I replied sarcastically. 

“Yes,” said Rose, gazing with a far-off 
expression down the road, evidently in a 
vain search for the butcher’s boy. “ Well, 
you’ve seen the scenery, Jack dear. What 
is it like on that side?” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” I replied, with 
assumed cheerfulness. “ Fields and cows.” 

“Yes,” said Rose, nodding approval. 
* And what’s it like on the other side ?” 

‘‘Oh, well,” I answered, ‘“‘much the 
same thing—cowsand fields. It’sa Sidney 
Cooperish sort of country altogether.” 

After waiting some considerable time, 
with nothing but the two pieces of meat 
to look at, we gave up all hopes of the 
butcher’s boy, for that day at least, so 
we moved towards the only other visible 
shop in the village. In this establishment 
every conceivable article was sold, from 
boots and hosiery to groceries—I fancy, 
too, I saw a coffin under the counter. 
Here we were so fortunate as to obtain 
some tea, a small loaf of bread, a fragment 
of rusty bacon, and—balm of Gilead !— 
the one solitary box of sardines in the 
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shop. With these materials we made 
rather a jolly tea, and our spirits went up 
wonderfully. 

The next morning I sallied out with my 
wife on a marketing expedition. Our first 
call was at the butcher’s, which we found 
in exactly the same condition as we had 
left it on the previous evening. There 
were the same two gory slabs of meat on 
the block, and nothing in the world besides. 
“We shall starve if we stay here,” she 
said bitterly. However, she had evidently 
got to the blind side of the butcher—she 
would get to the blind side of anybody— 
and that worthy solemnly produced, with 
an air of much mystery, a couple of fat 
chops. We carried off the chops, and went 
on our way rejoicing. We next stopped 
at a cart in the street, the vehicle being 
about half filled with potatoes. ‘ This is 
the greengrocer’s,” was whispered to me 
confidentially. Some potatoes soon joined 
the chops in the large market-basket we 
had borrowed from Mrs. Diggles. ‘Now 
then for the chemist’s,” said Rose. 

“The what?” I demanded. 
not going to eat drugs for dinner.” 

“ Don’t be impatient. You'll see.” 

We found the chemist’s in a side street, 
and after my darling had been in converse 
with the chemist himself for about ten 
minutes, she emerged, bearing with her 
one tin containing solidified ox-tail soupand 
another containing lobster. 

“There!” she cried. “Who said we 
should starve ?” 

“Why, you did; only we shan’t with 
such a clever little girl as yourself at the 
head of affairs.” 

We had quite a glorious dinner that day, 
and a similar one the next; but this sort 
of thing soon became terribly monotonous. 
There was nothing to do, and nothing 
whatever to see. Everybody in the place 
used to go to bed about nine o'clock, 
rising with the birds about four the next 
morning. Once Rose and I ventured to 
stay up till eleven o’clock, chatting and 
reading by the light of a solitary tallow 
candle ; but Mrs. Diggles made her appear- 
ance early the following morning, and 
with some asperity declared that she 
wouldn’t have such “goings on” in her 
house. Under these circumstances it was 
not to be wondered at that we should both 
get cross and irritable, and say spiteful 
things to each other sometimes; but Rose 
wouldn’t confess that her plan had proved 
a complete and cruel failure. 

“ There’s so much to do in the country,” 


“We're 


she would say. “Why don’t you go out 
and sketch?” To which question I had 
a perfect answer. “I should be happy 
to do so, only unfortunately there’s nothing 
to sketch.” 

“Then why don’t you go and smoke?” 
My reply to this was equally severe. 
“T’ve no tobacco left, and I can’t get 
anything fit for a Christian to smoke in 
this hole.” 

“Then why don’t you go out and look 
at the scenery?” 1 flatter myself that 
my reply to this last suggestion was the 
most crushing of all. “Speaking as an 
artist, Rose, I should say that cattle-pieces 
were rather good things than otherwise, 
but if a man has a gallery entirely filled 
with them he is apt to get—not to put too 
fine a point on it—bored to death.” 

“* So he is,” said Rose, with a weary sigh. 
“It is a little slow, isn’t it?” 

I replied with terrible and gloomy em- 
phasis, “It is.” Still she wouldn’t give 
way, and when I asked whether she wasn’t 
tired of Kissington she wouldn’t give me 
a direct reply, but said, ‘Oh, it’s so nice 
and quiet, and so very cheap.” 

I guessed that the feminine mind couldn’t 
stand for long absolute banishment from 
companions of her own sex. I knew 
that if a woman had no dresses to criticise, 
noshops to look at, and no one to exchange 
small talk with, she would very soon 
capitulate. Iwas biding my time, and the 
result proved that I was correct in my 
surmises. One wet evening, when we had 
been pent up in the stuffy little sitting- 
room for four hours, had looked till we 
were tired at all the highly-coloured scrip- 
tural prints, all the cheap china ornaments, 
and all the black-edged memorial cards in 
the room, and had exhausted every pos- 
sible subject of conversation, Rose suddenly 
burst into tears, threw her arms round my 
neck, and exclaimed : 

“Oh, Jack! do take me away. I shall 
die if I stop in this dreadful place.” 

“Very well, my poor child,” I replied, 
tenderly. “ But I thought you said your 
love was so strong that it would stand 
anything.” 

“So it would,” she said ruefully. “ Any- 
thing but this. I didn’t bargain for this.” 
“Pardon me, it was your suggestion.” 

“Yes,” looking archly at me through 
her tears, “‘ but we weren’t married then.” 

“ By George, no mcre we were! And 
if we’ve got on so well together in this 
dismal place, and after you have shown 





that you can make a dinner out of the most 
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unpromising materials, what will our lives 
be like when we get back to town?” 

Her reply was brief and characteristic. 
“We'll take the first train from Muggle- 
thorpe to-morrow and see.” 

And we did. But if I got married fifty 
times—which Rose says is, thank good- 
ness, an impossibility in England—there 
should be no more “quiet honeymoons” 
for me. : 





WHIMSICAL IDEAS, SANITARY 
AND OTHERWISE. 

Few things are more noticeable than 
the changes in public opinion on matters 
of food, domestic economy, and health- 
preserving. At a time like the present, 
when domestic improvements occupy so 
large a share of general attention, and 
when the teachings of scientific chemistry 
are brought into the domains of everyday 
life, it is useful as well as amusing to look 
back a few generations and examine the 
notions prevalent among our grandfathers’ 
grandfathers on these topics. 

We have before us a small book, pub- 
lished about a hundred and thirty years 
ago, written by one who claims the appella- 
tion of a “Social Improver,” evidently an 
observer of things as they then were. It will 
be found that there is much of a curious 
nature in this picture of middle-class 
English society in the days of Roderick 
Random, Tom Jones, Joseph Andrews, 
and Pereg~ine Pickle. 

The science of chemistry was, of course, 
very little known to the public in those 
times. To explain the preference for 
river water over spring water, our author 
reasons thus: “ River water hath the ad- 
vantage of running through various sorts 
of earth, by which it sucks into itself a 
fat, oily, and saline quality, which the sur- 
face of the earth doth plentifully afford. 
This also is the cause of all vegetation ; 
and the lovely green colour with which 
all vegetables are clothed doth arise from 
the saline quality. For this reason, river 
water will brew, boil, and wash, and is 
more profitable in all cases of housewifery 
than spring or pump water.” Closely akin 
to this is our author’s philosophy of milk in 
its action on the human system: “ Milk is a 
mild and most friendly food to nature, 
very fit and profitable for all ages and 
complexions. If it do not agree with 
some people, it is because their stomachs 
are made sharp and sour by superfluity 
of dainty food, and the continued use of 








strong drinks””—some truth here, though 
oddly set forth. 

Butchers’ meat becomes tainted more 
quickly in hot weather than in cold, as we 
all know. Our Social Improver’s mode 
of explaining the fact is very naive: “‘ We 
must not kill meat in autumn. In this 
season the sun, which is the true life and 
power of all things, declines; all sorts of 
herbage, the food of all beasts that are 
generally eaten, doth the same; and the 
grass is fraught with a gross phlegmatic 
matter. Besides, it is a faintish hot time; 
the air, which is the cherishing life of all 
things, is more gross and full of humidity 
than at any other season. The spirits of 
all sorts of creatures are also weak.” 

The word “spirits,” we may remark, 
was used in a singularly vague way before 
the rise of scientific chemistry. It denoted 
a mysterious something which eluded 
farther search. Listen to the following 
philosophy of the inferiority of salt meat if 
not salted quickly after the slaughtering : 
“The meat does certainly lose its pure 
spirituous quality; so that the body be- 
comes heavy, gross, and dull. Do not the 
life and spirits of most sorts of meat waste 
and evaporate by keeping, if there be not 
a proper way of preparation used? Salt 
will not preserve flesh from putrefaction 
any longer than the virtue and power of 
the spirits do continue. Salt does not 
destroy nor purge the flesh from corrup- 
tion, but incorporates itself with the 
essential spirits ; and these do, as it were, 
tie or hold the corrupt parts captive, till 
the spirit and life of the flesh be spent 
and wasted, and then the flesh falls into 
putrefaction.” 

Our philosopher, who evidently attached 
more value to vegetable food than to 
animal, praises it because it is cleaner. 
“All kinds of animals are subject to 
various passions and humours. All or 
most vegetables, on the contrary, have a 
more simple and innocent origin; there- 
fore, their operation on the body and senses 
is as simple, having no power to awaken 
any property in the body, but what is like 
themselves.” A sort of union of two 
forces, chemical affinity and spiritualistic 
sympathy. 

As concerns cookery, a notable bit of 
chemistry relating to spirits is set forth : 
“The vessel in which your food is boiled 
ought to be uncovered all the time of boil- 
ing; for, if the air hath not its free egress 
and regress, the pure spirits in the food 
become, as it were, suffocated; and then 
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the food so prepared becomes dull and 
heavy. Air is the essential life of the 
spirits, and all food that hath not plenty 
of water and the free influence of the air 
in its preparation, does certainly lose its 
natural colour, pure smell, and taste.” 
There is truth here; albeit the reasons as- 
signed are not such as would pass muster 
among the Liebigs and Franklands. 

The argument in favour of moderation 
in the degree to which meat is cooked, in- 
troduces us once again to the “spirits.” “It 
is much better that food should be a little 
under prepared than too much. For,when 
the gross phlegmatic body of any food is 
by preparation digested, then presently the 
lively spirituous quality is set at liberty ; 
whence does proceed a most pleasant smell 
and taste, which pleasant quality before 
the preparation lay hid or captive in the 
body of phlegm. But so soon as this 
phlegmatic body is in part destroyed, the 
spirit becomes volatile; and then, if the 
preparation be continued, those pure spirits 
do either become suffocated or evaporate ; 
and then the sweet balsamic body turns as 
it were sour. For these reasons, all sorts 
of food, either over prepared or twice 
prepared, are of a strong fulsome taste and 
smell.” Mem.: Mate:familias must not 
hash the cold mutton on the second day. 

The best regimen for children does not 
escape the ken of this domestic philo- 
sopher. He talks to mothers in the 
following strain: “I pity the young 
children most, who are of so tender and 
delicate nature, both in their bodies and 
spirits, that any discords wound them to 
the very heart. Nothing is more grateful 
and refreshing to them than the pleasant 
air ; it comforts their spirits, causes a fine 
circulation of the blood and radial moisture, 
begets appetite, and makes them grow in 
strength. On the contrary, hot sulphurous 
airs, with great fires and warm clothing, 
not only hinder the circulation of the 
blood, but suffocate the spirits, and de- 
stroy the appetite.” Some good sense here, 
despite a little crotchety theorising. 

Our author condemns strong alcoholic 
drinks. He speaks of the “cruel harsh 
fires” of the distilling apparatus, whereby 
“the pure spirit, or sweet body, which is 
the root of motion and fermentation, is 
totally destroyed. . . . You may put what 
quantity of sugar you will to brandy, 
rum, or any other distilled spirit; it will 
still contain a strong fire, devoid of motion 
or fermentation.” That brandy and rum 
wil not ferment by merely adding sugar 


to them is perfectly true; but Pasteur 
and Tyndall would be rather staggered by 
this theory of fermentation. 

Women are spoken of as if they then 
smoked tobacco more abundantly than is 
usualamong the sex at present. “It hath be- 
come frequent for women, not only to drink 
brandy, but also to smoke tobacco; which 


bacco is an herb of Mars and Saturn, 
having its fiery quality from Mars, and its 
poisonous attractive nature from Saturn. 
The common use of it in pipes is very inju- 
rious to all sorts of people, more especially 
to the female sex.” 

When treating of houses, rooms, and 
furniture, the writer supplies additional 
proofs of the vague use of the word 
“spirit,” at a time when science had not 
yet settled the leading principles of sani- 
tary economy. Say that impure air at- 
tacks persons in weak health, then we are 
told that, “if it is not withstood by the 
central heat and power of the spirits, then 
this evil vapour doth seize the spirits, and 
incorporate itself with its likeness.” For 
(and here comes a curious bit on spirit- 
affinity) “ every particular thing does sen- 
sibly and powerfully seek out its likeness ; 
and wheresoever it finds its simile, it hath 
power to incorporate it.” 

The advice given for the airing of bed- 
rooms leads us to believe that ventilation 
was but little attended to in those days. 
“You ought to set up all sorts of beds as 
near as you can to the most airy part of 
the room, exposing them to the air the 
most part of the day. In the night you 
ought not to have your curtains drawn 
about your bed, for it hinders the sweet, 
refreshing influence of the air.” Carpets, 
druggets, floor-cloth, and matting were 
almost unknown then as bedroom floor- 
coverings ; the wooden boards were bare, 
and the tidy housewife is enjoined to wash 
them frequently. 

But a well-aired bedroom is not alone 
sufficient; the bed itself comes under the 
notice of our critic. Even if folks supply 
fresh air and fresh washing to the apart- 
ment, “it will be bad when beds have not 
been changed nor hardly used for several 
years ”’—very bad, if true. ‘‘ Would not 
anyone condemn a man if he should wear 
a shirt a year, and lie in the same sheets 
seven years? Which, if anyone should 
do, it would not either endanger his health 
or bring half the inconveniences to his 
body, that old uncleaned feather-beds will 
do.” Feathers were, it would appear, much 





two things have a great difficulty. To- 
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out of favour with this sanitarian. The 
general knowledge of the science of health 
in those times was assuredly scanty, for he 
attributed to “‘an unclean, putrefied matter” 
which belongs naturally to all feathers, the 
generation of those numerous little brown 
creatures which so sorely try the patience 
of tidy housewives, and which are occa- 
sionally mentioned to ears polite under 
the euphonious designation of B flat. We 
are led to believe that under-sheets were 
not much used, tbat the sleepers lay on the 
ticking of the bed, and that this ticking is 
meant when advice is given that “all sorts 
of beds, especially feather-beds, ought to be 
changed or washed three times a year ; else 
it is impossible to keep them clean and 
sweet.” 

Chaff stuffing for beds is treated with 
more favour. ‘The certain means and 
ways, not only to prevent vermin, but also 
to preserve health and strength, are straw 
or rather chaff beds, with ticks of canvas, 
and quilts made of wool or flock to lay on 
them—certainly the most easy and plea- 
sant lodging that can be invented. A 
little custom will make it appear friendly 
to nature, and in every respect far beyond 
the softest feather-beds, on which, when a 
man lies down, he sinks into them as into 
a hole, with banks rising on each side of 
him.” 

Trifling as many of these details may 
seem to be, and whimsical as some of the 
opinions unquestionably are, they have 
nevertheless a value in relation to the state 
of domestic and sanitary economy in the 
days of the second George. We can, to 
some extent, measure thereby the advance 
exhibited down to the reign of our gracious 
Victoria, that monarch’s grandson’s grand- 
daughter. 

STRANGE WATERS. 
BY R, E, FRANCILLON, 


AUTHOR oF “OLYMPIA,” “‘ PEARL AND EMERALD,” &c, &c. 
—_~>—_—. 


BOOK III. 
CHAPTER III. OLD CLOTHES FOR NEW. 


It was with a twice bitter heart, how- 
ever, that Celia rose the next morning. 
Hope is in one thing strangely like 
despair, the keener it is overnight, the 
colder it grows in the light of the sun. 
Not that it was sunlight which was 
waking her. A grey-cloud, half of mist 
and half of smoke, lay over the blackened 
roofs and among the chimney-pots that 
formed the sole prospect from her bed- 











room window. The excitement of Comrie’s 
visit had died out with her night-dreams, 
and she found herself face to face with a 
new day. Not of habit as at Deepweald, 
nor of life as at Lindenheim; but a day 
of which the whole aim and object was to 
save as many pence as possible. 

Fortunately there was still food enough 
in the house to last them over the next 
two days. The wolf was heard howling, 
but not quite at the door. One day, bleak 
and bitter as it was, was gained for 
thinking, and that was something. In 
one more day there would be no time for 
thinking at all. 

She ran over in her mind, while coming 
down from her attic, all she knew of the 
after-lives of her fellow-students in 
Saxony. What in the world had been the 
use of all her elaborate training, only for 
the purpose of doing her poor powers of 
justice to a dream and a delusion, as she 
was now more and more convinced that 
the great work had been from the be- 
ginning? And if so, promises must not 
keep her from being sane for two. But 
then how on earth was she to begin? 
London required teaching, no doubt; but 
she was as little en rapport with the 
profession as her father was with the 
theatrical audiences. And—were it other- 
wise—who would come to leok for her in 
Saragossa-row P 

When she came into the sitting-room, 
she heard her father’s voice, in its calmest, 
deepest, and most solemn tones, addressing 
their landlady, the bakeress. 

“T see from this account that we are in 
your debt, and that you wish to be paid. 
Of course you will be paid. I don’t see 
why you should be so especially anxious 
to-day. Let me see, what is the amount ? 
Twelve shillings and ninepence. Celia! 
Pay Mrs. Snow, and don’t let me be dis- 
turbed. These people never know the 
damage they may do with their paltry 
concerns. If the score had not been 
finished; and even now, who can tell when 
a thing is finished? Never, any way, if 
one is to be troubled in this way.” 

Mrs. Snow was very far removed from 
being a virago, such as might be sup- 
posed to typify the keepers of lodgings in 
Saragossa-row. She was a small, light- 
complexioned widow, cleaner in person 
than her surroundings, with small mild 
features, some patches of silvery white in 
her hair, and eyes to which the tears 
seemed ready to start on the slightest 
provocation, or even with none at all, 
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and her voice, too, was mild. But there 
was a sharp sting in it as she answered, 
forgetful of her lodger’s infirmity : 

“These people! And paltry concerns! 
I don’t know how you get your living, 
Mr. March, no, nor how Miss March gets 
hers; but I know how I get mine. It’s 
by letting respectable rooms to respectable 
people. And my idea of respectfulness is 
people that pays their way. If I was rich, 
I’d take in as many as liked to come, and 
nothing to pay for board nor lodging— 
nor extras. So I must ask you to settle, 
if you please.” 

Celia’s heart sank in her. Twelve 
shillings and ninepence! Was it possible ? 
And not half the money in her purse, and 
even that forestalled. And yet how could 
she confess it, and how could she bring 
herself to face Mrs. Snow; a worse develop- 
ment of that unpromising day than even 
she had feared? It was the first time 
she had realised what money means, as 
none can till they learn what is meant by 
having none. Isit possible for one man to 
tell another what is meant by the first 
grinding crash of his life’s boat against 
the granite of poverty? It sounds as 
heroic as a shipwreck ; it may be so talked 
and written of as to seem absolutely 
sublime. Poverty, as we all know, is the 
nurse of genius, the mother of action, the 
sister of honesty, the wife of honour, the 
mistress of philosophy. Yes—but she 
keeps her heroics for the ears of those 
who hear of her. She speaks to those 
who hear her living voice in the stinging 
pipe of Mrs. Snow. Who ever felt in the 
land of romance when he owed twelve 
shillings and had only six wherewith to 
pay P 

The organist, no doubt, had lost all 
account of money as he had of time. Since 
the score was finished, he was in a hundred 
ways, even in Celia’s somewhat dull sight, 
a changed man. He seemed to have be- 
come so much one with his work that, 
when he had written “ Finis,” he had put 
the same infinite word to everything, and 
to have fallen into the posture of one 
whom nothing concerned any more. The 
doing of his work had represented time 
to him; its future, eternity. And eternity 
was not likely to trouble itself much with 
the daily dirt and dust, actual or meta- 
phorical, of Saragossa-row. 

But what was Celia to do? Rise to 
the occasion, of course—that is everybody’s 
first duty; just as much as it is to have 
tact in one’s dealings and presence of mind 








in danger, and always to make wise plans 
and to compel them to prosper in the teeth 
of destiny. She took out her worn-out 
purse, a relic of Lindenheim, timidly. 

“Mrs. Snow “ 

The tears welled up into Mrs. Snow’s 
eyes. 

“T thought so, Miss March,” she said 
shortly. “I knewI had only to speak a 
word——” 

Instead of rising to the occasion, Celia 
only coloured crimson. 

“Indeed,” she said earnestly, “ I didn’t 
know—I thought I knew everything we 
owed—but I am so bad at sums. Here 
are six shillings; that is all we have, my 
father and I.” 

The tears did not go out of Mrs. Snow’s 
eyes, but they flatly refused to fall, and 
one remained suspended half-way. 

“You didn’t know what you owed? 
And you're bad at summing? Then all I 
can say, and more I can’t, is that it’s lucky 
there’s somebody that can. I daresay 
you'd do summing quick enough if there 
was somebody owed you money. There, 
you'd better try to add up this bill.* It’s 
right enough, but it'll be as good as a 
lesson. I’ve no patience with people that 
can waste their time over singing a parcel 
of songs, and don’t know what they owe. 
Nobody ought to sing till they’re debt free, 
say I. Catch me so much as whistling 
till lowed ne’er a penny. Not that I mean 
I'd whistle at any time, for I wouldn't, 
and it’s low.” 

John March, as his manner was, turned 
his back on talk and took up a pen. 

“I’ve known people before him,” went 
on Mrs. Snow, raising her voice from 
soprano to treble, “‘and many, that wrote 
for their living; and I know it’s to be 
done. A young man I had last year that 
wrote all the fires; and he did so well 
that it’s my opinion he made’em. Least- 
way, there never was so many after he 
went to New Zealand. But he never so 
much us set fire to my chimney. So I 
knows that it can be done. Why don’t 
Mr. March go out and see the fires and 
the fits, and all like that, instead of poking 
in here over a desk? There isn’t much to 
be seen out of the window, except the cats 
and the children; and there ain’t much 
to write about them, I should say. And 
then there’s Mr. Comrie. He’s never 
been a day behind, and has a lot of 
books; and he don’t pay his rent by 
sticking indoors, not he. He goes out 








and about, like a man; and I know it’s 
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honest work he does, for he’s never been a 
day behind with his week’s rent since he 
was born—not that I knew him so little, 
for he’s been a six-footer ever since he 
came to the Row; but the child’s the 
father of a man, and you may be sure he 
was born punctual, and if he had to pay 
rent for his cradle *twas paid. Yes, miss, 
for his cradle. There’s many a poor 
woman hereabout that’s glad to do it 
when she’s out charing, or what not, and 
if you want to find lodging without rent 
you must take a coffin; I don’t know of 
none other. So there!” 

Celia sank below the situation farther 
and farther. She had never even seen 
such a thing as a quarrel. She could only 
half hold out her purse and wish wildly, 
like the helpless creature she was proving 
herself, for the presence of six feet of 
manhood, or even for Walter Gordon’s 
share of them. 

“My father is deaf,” she said, as if his 
failure to run all over London in search of 
fires, or to commit arson for copy’s sake, 
required apology. 

“Kh, yes; deaf people can hear quick 
enough when they’ve got to be paid. But 
you're not deaf, Miss March. So you 
look here, if you please. It ain’t my way 
to be too particular, but when there's 
young men in a house it’s my duty to look 
after °em; and young Mr. Comrie’s as 
respectable as he’s high. He was up here 
last night well-nigh two mortal hours. I 
was in bed, but I heard him going on; and 
I’m not going to see him lose money that 
he wants to pay his rent with, and keep 
respectable. What he may do out of doors 
is no concern of mine; but what’s spent 
in my own doors comes to me, and in duty 
bound.” 

Celia set down her want of compre- 
hension to fright, so far as she made any 
effort to comprehend anything but that 
she was expected to turn six shillings into 
twelve. 

“No; I’m not particular. I don’t ask 
anybody how they get their living so long 
as they pay their way. But when rent isn’t 
paid up, then duty’s duty, and I’d ask an 
angel out of heaven how he got his living, 
and if he didn’t answer to satisfaction, I’d 
know the reason why. How does your 
father get his living, Miss March ? ” 

“ He is a musician—that is i 

“He don’t play any music.” 

“He is deaf, and——” 

“Ah, yes. None so deaf as those that 
won’t pay. And how do you get your 











living, miss, if I may be so bold? I’ve 
heard you singing, as I said before. Do 
you belong to the theatres P” 

“No.” 

“T thought you might be a singing 
chambermaid out of a situation, that’s 
all. But anyhow your father can’t make 
much money by music if he don’t play, nor 
you by singing if you only sing to your 
shadow. Shadows don’t pay much, I 
reckon ; or there’d be a fine pickings on a 
sunny day, and fat ’d be a fine property. 
So, you aren’t a singing chambermaid ? ” 

“ No.” 

“Then I say you ought to be. I mean 
to say you ought to be anything rather 
than let a widow wait for her money. 
Yes, miss—I know what I know; and 
what I say is, that a musician that’s deaf 
and a young girl that don’t do nothing 
must live somehow—for people must eat, 
even if their landladies is to starve; for 
it’s a selfish world. And though I’ve 
noticed that landladies aren’t by near and 
far up to lodgers in selfishness—I don’t 
mean landlords of houses, for they think 
of nothing but their fixtures and their 
quarter-days—other people must eat too, 
even if they do happen to let lodgings. 
And therefore you don’t get butchers’. 
meat on trust, I know; and so the long 
and the short of it is, you and me part 
company, for I’m not going to have Mr. 
Comrie’s morals come to hurt here; and 
I’m not going to keep lodgers that aren’t 
straightforward ; and I’m not going to be 
behind with my own rent, whatever you 
may be with yours. Therefore,” she said 
plaintively, while the fountain of tears 
opened freely, “‘you’ll take a week’s 
notice from me; and, if you stay to the 
week’s end, you'll please to do for your- - 
selves.” 

So saying, she wiped her eyes and 
slammed the door. And none can slam 
doors so effectively as weeping women, 
who are small and mild. In a virago, it 
looks like nature; but in Mrs. Snow, it 
looked liked desperation. 

Celia was fully aware that she had 
failed ignominiously to hold her own. No 
doubt Mrs. Snow had justice on her side, 
though she dealt it by hard measure. But 
still Justice, hard as her hands needs must 
be, need not be insulting. And what, she 
asked herself in despair, had Mr. Comrie’s 
visit last night concerned Mrs. Snow ? 
Neighbours had been neighbours, both at 
Deepweald and at Lindenheim. She had 
thought the young doctor as good-natured 
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as he was odd, and he had given her at 
least one night’s dream of hope and cou- 
rage. And yet, even she had a dim sus- 
picion that had she been able to settle the 
bill off-hand, and given satisfactory proof 
that her purse had not run dry, Mr. Comrie 
might, if he pleased, visit her twenty times 
a day. Knowledge of the world was slow 
in coming, but it was likely to come 
quickly enough now. Poverty may be the 
mother of heroism, and all the rest of it, 
but she is, in her own person, knowledge 
of men. Andof women? Possibly; but 
it may be doubted if there is such a thing 
anywhere. 
he wrote : 

“Mrs. — Snow —says— we—are—to— 
leave.” 

“‘ Again P” 

For some reason or other, they had 
already shifted quarters about a dozen 
times. 

“ What—are—we—to do?” 

“ Go elsewhere.” 

‘* We—have—only—six—shillings ; we 
—owe—Mrs.—Snow—twelve.” 

John March looked down upon the 
great work ; then up at Celia, and frowned 
with thought. The man seemed to have 
been relapsing into a mere machine, and 
to be incapable of such will, even as was 
needed to set the wheels of his mind 
moving. For five-and-twenty years his 
brain had been strung up to fever-point; 
and the loosened string meant reaction, 
which meant prostration. He had been 
thinking of one great thing for so long 
that, when he had to think of it no more, 
he had forgotten how to think of smaller 
things—for such were the common needs 
of life to the man who had lived for an idea. 

“You mean we have no money?” 

‘* None.” 

He filled his pipe carefully, lighted it, 
and sent out slow and vigorous clouds. 
He was in sober fact the man who starved 
because he owned a priceless diamond. 
That little room contained—if Mrs. Snow 
had only known it—the one great work 
of the century, the one man who could 
make it, and the one woman who could 
do it justice ; so he still believed, for he 
at least believed in his own sanity, though 
all the world might conspire to call him 
madman. He tried to think; and though 
the thoughts came as slowly as the smoke- 
clouds, he, at least, was conscious of no less 
vigour in them, nor did it occur to him to 
draw closer comparisons between pipe and 
brain in the matter of cloud-compelling. 





There were his kinsmen in Manchester. 

He had amoral claim on them; for had 
he not enriched them by his forfeiture of 
a share in the business, in order that he 
might hide himself abroad and marry a 
Roman beggar-girl? His sole inheritance 
had been the conventional shilling; and 
even that sum, hitherto unclaimed, would 
be welcome now, as a sop to the wolf at 
the door. But how could he, who had 
given up all things for Art’s sake, go, 
beggar’s cap in hand, to fat and prosperous 
relatives who—if they believed his identity 
—would surely tell him that as men sow, 
so they must reap, and as they make their 
beds, so must they lie. Ifa man will not 
be a rich man, he can hardly expect his 
relations to save him from being a poor 
one—and it was not in John March to say 
to a tradesman, “I have failed.” And 
who would believe even that he was 
he? No—Andrew Gordon was fairly 
dead and buried, and must not be revived 
in men’s eyes simply as a man who had 
been cut off with a shilling for a fool's 
marriage. 

But for Celia’s sake? No; not even 
for hers. She had no claim. Her very 
existence was a blunder; and though a 
fool may ask for help—unless he be a proud, 
and therefore a double fool—he can hardly 
make his follies a burden for others to 
bear. For once, a man would not make 
his children’s sake an excuse for doing 
what he would not do for his own. 

Nevertheless, he had brought her into 
the world. He did not sigh as he looked 
at her; one of his father’s looms would 
have been incapable of sighing. But it 
had never occurred to him before that, 
when he had carried off the child from its 
mother, that he had been making himself 
answerable for something more than the 
tuning of a musical instrument. And he had 
time to look now, though his eyes were 
a little less clear than before they had 
devoured black dots and their tails day 
and night—and, yes; she had her mother's 
eyes—the eyes in which he had seen a 
voice five-and-twenty years ago. Would 
it have been better to have left her to 
the mother after all? It was his first 
weak thought ; and it came with ‘‘No” for 
an answer. 

Still, he had not trained her to starve. 
And what was he to do, deaf, prematurely 
old, with his life exhausted in one effort, 
and with no more knowledge of living 
men thana child? And what made his 
thoughts move like creaking doors ? 
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In effect, the door actually creaked 
open. 

“Mr. March,” said Mrs. Snow, “ here’s 
a letter for the young lady.” 

Was she the same woman? The eyes 
were as ready to weep; indeed, they were 
actually brimming over. But she spoke 

ently, even pleasantly, for a voice in 

Renudi-eew, where tongues get spoiled 
by scolding. She held a letter in one 
corner of her apron, as if it had been 
brought by Mercury himself instead of the 
postman. 

A letter for Celia? It was strange. 
Who should write to her? Bessy Gaveston 
might have done so; but then Bessy 
Gaveston had never heard of Saragossa- 
row. 

Celia read it twice over; then she 
handed it to her father. 

“Dear Miss March,” he read, “I have 
a musical evening on Thursday. Pray 
oblige me by coming, and singing what 
you please. I particularly wish to renew 
our passing acquaintance at Hinchford.— 
Yours faithfully, A. Quorne.” 

What could it possibly mean? It was 
from the countess, sure enough—it was 
dated from Park-lane, and bore a coronet 
on the cover. But how could Lady Quorne 
have heard of her, or remembered her, or 
cared for her? How could she have found 
her out in Saragossa-row, and why? It 
was a mystery beyond all ravelling. 

John March frowned deeply. A week 
ago he would have said, “No.” But he 
felt that his right to Celia’s life had gone. 
He could not give her bread by way of 
Art’s wages. 

“You must go,” he said roughly. 

Celia looked at the note—desperately. 
It might mean doing something; it could 
dono harm. And she wanted somebody, 
anybody, in the shape of a friend. But, 
alas! there are more reasons than one for 
not heing able to accept an invitation to 
humbler houses. Her father might bid 
her go, but a more powerful tyrant than 
he said, “ No.” 

It was the cracked mirror over the 
empty fireplace ; and it said to her what-the 





to a ball? Why, you haven’t even got 
a gown!” 


John March frowned more deeply than 
ever; though it could not be supposed for 
an instant that such troubles were legible 
to his eyes. He left the room and went 
to his own garret upstairs. Mrs. Snow 
lingered. Could she by any possibility 
have known the contents of the letter? 
She must have guessed, and sympathised. 

“T know the most respectable people’s 
short at times,” she was beginning; “and 
as to Mr. March, he’s short by nature. 
But I’m not a hard woman, miss, to them 
that’s willing, an , 

John March came down again, carrying 
in his hand the last possible thing that 
could possibly have been looked for in 
connection with him. It was a mantilla 
of black point lace, that even the most 
ignorant could tell was of value enough 
to cover a multitude of sins, and to have 
paid at once ten times all the rents in 
Saragossa-row. Mrs. Snow touched it 
timidly. With a plain black dress, dark 
hair, and southern eyes, it would make an 
eccentric but yet perfectly orthodox cos- 
tume for an artist; and 

‘‘Bless me, if I can make ont those 
Marches!” said Mrs. Snow, later in the 
day, to Mrs. Hale, of number twenty- 
three. “They don’t eat enough, nor drink 
enough, and one ’d think they were as 
poor as Job; but they get letters from 
ladies with coronets in Park-lane, and 
keep lace things that the pawnshop ’d 
give a quarter’srentfor. Iknow. P’r’aps 
the old gentleman’s a fence. But there’s 
worse lodgers than fences; and maybe 
the young woman won’t come back from 
Park-lane empty-handed. I had a lodger 
once that forged; and he was the best 
that ever I knew. Anyway, I’ll keep them 
on as long as they’ve got that thing, and 
welcome; and if they’re doing a duchess, 
it’s too good a pie not to have a finger in.” 

Whence it may be concluded that Mrs. 
Snow possessed an art much cultivated by 
some foreign statesmen, of knowing what 
is inside undelivered letters, and of taking 
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SHEPHERDS ALL AND MAIDENS 
FAIR. 


CHAPTER I. CLEAR SKY LAND. 


Morning in Clear Sky Land. The sun 
has crossed the sea all the way over from 
smoky Liverpool; the rain was beginning 
when he left that city, so that he sank into 
the ocean, making, athwart the turbid sky, 
murky rainbows bleared by the smoke, 
which had one foot in Birkenhead and the 
other over Aigburth. He went at his usual 
pace, having no occasion to hurry, straight 
across the North Atlantic, regardless of a 
gale of wind and a storm of driving cloud. 
They were right in his teeth, too, all the 
way, 80 that he never saw, except at brief 
intervals, any of the great Allan ships, 
on their way irom Liverpool to Quebec, 
facing the wind as boldly as himself, and 
as resolutely making steady way in the 
teeth-of those great waves which swept at 
their will adown the open decks. Nor 
did he see—which was a pity for them— 
the passengers making themselves as com- 
fortable as circumstances at sea permit in 
the deck saloon, rolled in wraps, propped 
up and jammed between table and wall, 
reading, telling yarns, smoking, chatting 
about their ship and praising her good 
qualities, playing cards, or even singing 
songs; while outside, the officers, holding 
on to the ropes that ran along the bulwarks, 
plashed about in great boots, keeping one 
eye night and day always fixed on the 
compass, which hung midmast-high aft, 





to keep the good ship Polynesian on 
her right course. Beneath the sun lay 
an endless gray bank of cloud which never 
lifted for two thousand miles and more, 
and beneath the cloud lay a broad gray 
sea which never brightened, for lack of 
the sunshine, but kept on rolling aimlessly 
great gray waves, which sulkily hurled 
themselves against the bows, and then, 
having effected nothing, sank down be. 
hind the conquering craft, and left their 
neighbours to make the next attack. 

“ A good beginning,” the sun might have 
said when he saw Clear Sky Land ahead. 
But he was not like Jacques Cartier, a 
newcomer, and had seen the Atlantic every 
day for a good many years. So that when 
he reached the Straits of Belleisle, although 
there the summer does not begin till 
August the 3lst, and ends on September 
the Ist, he knew that there were pleasant 
places beyond, and he went on his way 
cheerfully. . 

It was a morning in October, and the 
sun shone first, when foggy Newfoundland 
was left behind, upon the iron-bound 
shores of Labrador, with never a.wreath 
of smoke left to tell of summer visitors 
and venturesome fishermen. As he locked 
up the St. Lawrence he saw to the south 
the low hills of Gaspé, clothed with pine, 
and at their feet a white house ortwo. On 


| the opposite side he passed the great island 


of Anticosti, where for seven months in the 
year the forty people who live there have 
nothing to do, nowhere to go, and no one 
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but each other to speak to. The bears 
came out when the sun shone up the blue 
waters of the Gulf, and when they had 
shaken themselves up a bit, and rolled 
their heads in thought for a quarter of 
an hour or so, they began leisurely—for 
bears are never in a hurry—to get through 
the spruce woods, by paths known only 
to themselves, dowri to the beach, where 
the herring spawn lay thick among the 
kelp and seaweed. And safe out of the 
reach of the bears, upon a delightful ledge 
of rock, the seals flopped up to greet the 
coming day. 

Farther and farther up the mighty 
St. Lawrence shot the arrows of the rising 
sun, falling on the high-peaked gables, 
white walls, and shining roofs of the 
riverside farmhouses; on the woods where 
the scarlet hues of the maple mingle with 
the dark hues of the fir; on the ships that 
come and go laden with timber, grain, and 
beef for this old country of ours, that 
seems to devour so much and to send out 
so little; on islands laden now with purple 
grapes as they were when Cartier saw 
them for the first time, and named them 
the Islands of Bacchus; on many a quiet 
old Canadian church where the dead are 
asleep, little more peaceful now than when 
they walked in the quiet monotony of 
their blameless days; on the gloomy 
portals of the Saguenay and the crashing 
waters of Montmorenci. When the sun 
saw Quebec he saluted her, “ Hail! Queen 
of American cities. Take thou the robe 
of imagery;” and then he wrapped her 
round with a veil of purple, through 
which her masts and churches, her old 
citadel, and the houses along her crooked 
and winding streets, looked steeped in the 
light of some magic contrivance, ethereal, 
wonderful. Then he swiftly went on his 
way up the broad river; past Montreal, 
whose Royal hill looks down upon the 
city of a hundred spires; past the rapids; 
through the Thousand Islands; up to 
the bright little towns, busy and pros- 
perous, of Lake Ontario and the stately 
city of Toronto, Queen City of the 
West; along the northern railway, pass- 
ing through Barrie and the lovely scenery 
of Lake Simcoe. And then he came at 
last to the land of Clear Skies. 


When, after this long journey, the sun 
rose upon Clear Sky Land, the creatures 
in the forest naturally woke up first. 
There were the squirrel and the chipmonk, 
who always sleep with one eye open; the 





marten, an early-riser by deliberate choice ; 
the beaver, always weighed down with re- 
sponsible work ; the minks, who get their 
work done early, so as to be out of the 
way of the trapper; the fox, for similar 
reasons, and with an eye to poultry; the 
cariboo, who is a light sleeper; and the 
bear, who is a hungry creature, and takes 
his breakfast as early as he can get it. 

And then the birds woke up—there are 
not many birds in Clear Sky Land—and 
began to forage for flies, of which there 
are plenty. And the flies, who are an un- 
suspicious, and even a confiding folk, woke 
up and prepared to enjoy themselves in 
the sun. Those who escaped the birds had 
a good time all day. 

Lastly, the people in the villages and 
farms got up too, rubbed their eyes, and 
dressed themselves with more care than 
usual, because it was the great day of the 
year—the day of the Agricultural Exhi- 
bition. And then cattle lowed, sheep-bells 
rang, cocks crowed, turkeys gobbled, ducks 
quacked, donkeys cleared their throats 
melodiously, and another day began. 

It is a land of lakes as well as of clear 
skies. They lie stretching out loving arms 
to each other, scattered thick over the face 
of the country. They are all alike in 
being wondrous beautiful, and all different 
in that the loveliness of every one is dis- 
tinct and personal, like tlhe loveltiess of 
@ woman, but each with the characteristics 
of her kind. Some arestudded with islets, 
each a rising mound, on which the hem- 
lock and the maple stand side by side with 
pine and tamarisk. On these islets are 
the wigwams of Indians; on the shores 
are their brown children playing ; among 
the waters run in and out, or lie lazily 
floating, the birch canoes of those of the 
yellowskins who have yet energy enough 
left to go fishing. Some are broad sheets 
of placid water; some are narrow and 
winding as Windermere; all are fringed 
with forest, like Grasmere, and all abound 
in fish, Behind the shore rise the low 
hills with their woods yet untouched. 
There a solemn silence reigns, unbroken, 
save rarely, even by the voice of bird; 
few settlements have yet been planted 
in that forest primeval. The pine and 
the hemlock share the ground with the 
maple. Clear Sky Land calls aloud for 
men. Look again at the forest as you 
glide beneath it in the little country-made 
steamer. It is late autumn, yet the foliage 
of the underwood is as bright and as fresh 
as the foliage of early June in an English 
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wood. Look deeper, search for the sombre 
shades of the European forests. There are 
none. It is the characteristic of a Canadian 
forest that it is all bright throughout, as if 
the sun shone quite through the leaves 
overhead, and the tops of the trees were 
transparent. It is like a scene of Fairy- 
land. You have never seen any theatrical 
scene, even at Drury-lane, half so sweet, 
half so touching in the green bright- 
ness of its colouring, as the forest that 
borders the lake. See, again, the steamer has 
left the latter, and turned her bows up a 
river where the trees come down to the edge 
of the bank. We go very slowly, and, 
but for the dip of the wheels, silently— 
on either side the gleaming forest. You 


think, perhaps, that you have seen nature | 
elsewhere at her best as a colourist; you | 


have recollections of tropical sunrises, of 
Italian evenings, of African skies, of At- 
lantic sunsets; you remember the peaks of 
the Tyrol, the passes of the Alps—well, 
own that this forest surpasses all. The 
underwood is green and bright with a sun- 
shine which must be wholly due to the 
transparency of the trees above; but the 
maple-leaves have changed their colour 
and are transformed. They are crimson, 
they are scarlet, they are ruby-red, they 
are a deep rich golden yellow, they are 
brown edged with red, they are purple, 
they are of every hue and tinge that the 
eye of painter has conceived or the hand 
of nature executed. And now the sun lifts 
his head above the opposite bank and they 
spring into life and light, like a statue 
touched by the finger of a god. 

The steamer groans and backs and 
plunges, and finally fetches up alongside 
of a little wooden pier. All may get out, 
and let us make the best way we can to 
Dee Bank, where the exhibition of this 
year is to be held. 

An empty saw-mill, newly built over a 
stream of rushing water. Beyond the 
mill a wooden bridge; above the bridge a 
fall of water over moss-grown boulders 
—did I explain that it is a land of falls, 
as well as of clear skies and sunny lakes ? 
—above the -fall, forest, labyrinthine, 
many-coloured ; at right hand, forest; at 
left hand, forest; before and behind, 
forest—on every side but one, and on that 
side is the settlement of Dee Bank. There 
is a township of half-a-dozen houses; they 
are frame-houses, built of wood, and stand- 
ing round an irregalar sort of Place, the 
most prominent structure being the school. 
There is one large meadow wholly cleared, 











| a finer pair of knitted socks ? 


and there are fields beyond where the black 
stumps are thick upon the ground. There 
are not many fields, because Dee Bank is a 
small settlement; there are many stamps 
because it is a new settlement. No doubt, 
if we visit Dee Bank again in twenty 
years, wo shall find a population of as 
many thousands as there are now hundreds. 
There will be half-a-dozen caurches; there 
will be a daily paper; there will be great 
hotels. At present this territory is laying 
the foundations of herfutare. She has her 
lakes, her rivers, her falls, her unrivalled 
beauty; she has already her scanty popu- 
lation of hardy and thrifty yeomen. She 
is to be the mother of many, and the pro- 
ducer of much. At present it must be 
owned that the black stumps give the 
country an unfinished look, as if the people 
had just moved in, or had been having a 
universal washing-day, so that they had 
had no time to tidy up and fix things 
neat. 

The big lumber-mill is turned into an 
exhibition-house. On the first floor are 
the exhibits arranged in seemly order, 
while the judges go round to assign the 
prizes. There are butter, cheese, and 
bread; there is maple sugar; there are 
preserves; there is work in knitting, 
sewing, and spinning; there are vege- 
tables—enormous pumpkins, great wealth 
of carrots, potatoes and turnips; there are 
barrels of great tomatoes, things which 
no Canadian can resist, whether raw or 
cooked ; and there are barrels upon barrels 
of grain. 

The judges go round with anxious 
faces; this is real business; the land is, 
as it were, on trial. Shall Red River 
boast because of her grain? Look here 
—and here. Saw man ever finer vege- 
tables, bigger pumpkins, more beautiful 
tomatoes? Can the whole world produce 
better apples? Go to. 

The ladies follow, judging the household 
work. Not only the land, but the house also, 
is on its trial. As they go slowly round, 
making notes, their faces grow more 
cheerful. In Clear Sky Land, they seem to 
say, the girls can hold their own against 
any in the old country. Saw ever woman 
Can there 


be broidery more beautifal and more 
useful than this child’s garment? That 
|is by a Norwegian girl, one of the three 
hundred who came here a year ago rich 
in health and vigour, stalwart descendants 
of the hardy Norsemen, but poor in purse, 
They 


which matters little in Muskoka, 
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were waiting about the day after landing, 
feeling lonely, strange, and desolate in the 
emigrants’ quarter, when King Dufferin 
heard of them and came down and cheered 
them up—that genial sovereign—by giving 
them welcome to the Dominion in their 
own tongue, so that first they all cried 
and then they all laughed. Give the Nor- 
wegian girl the first prize. Very likely 
she will send the socks to King Dufferin. 

Outside, more business. They are 
judging cattle, horses, pigs, and farming 
implements. The young men are there, 
serious and thoughtful, and with them the 
old. This is no playtime of idle villagers. 
There are no labourers leaning against 
posts anxious for beer time. Everyone 
is interested, because everyone has a per- 
sonal stake in the friendly contest. He 
who is worsted may learn a wrinkle from 
the conqueror. It is a game of real 
earnest, in which the last great prize open 
to all is—fortune and comfort. You may 
look at the men. There is a Lowlander; 
he was a shepherd to the Marquis of 
Very-broad-acres; his ancestors were 
yeomen of Scotland, but the land has 
long since gone; he is a hard-headed 
Scot, with high cheek-bones and a long 
square chin. Dollars are ringing in that 
man’s pocket already. Yet it is not five 
years since he came over, a man without a 
penny; he saved fifty pounds in eighteen 
months as a farm labourer; he took up a 
free-grant plot of land; the next year he 
wrote for his girl to come over to him ; 
and now he is a substantial man. The 
next man to him is a Somersetshire lad ; 
he brought money over with him—not 
much, but some. Ile bought a cleared 
farm, and he grows beef for the London 
market. Some day he will be rich. And 
wherever they came from, whatever they 
were, they are now hard-handed, hard- 
headed farmers, who neglect no chance, 
and spare themselves no toil, catch at 
every new invention, try every kind of 
crop, and are determined, since the land 
of Clear Skies has to be planted, to clear 
away its fairy forests where the sunshine 
sleeps in the leaves, so that it shall be 
changed into the land of Sweet Fields, the 
garden and glory of the Dominion. 

They are not well dressed. Even their 
best friends will at once admit so much. 
They wear, indeed, every kind of service- 
able garb, except what the Americans 
call store clothes and stovepipe hats. 


As for the hats, indeed, all the old hats | 
| preserved his old rusticity ; he looks, 


of all the world—even the old hats from 





the Jews’ quarters in Poland—must surely 
go out to Muskoka. There is no ac- 
counting otherwise for the extreme bad- 
ness of the hats and their incredible age. 
Only one young fellow of the whole 
assemblage can claim to be fairly well 
roofed. He might pass muster at a 
meet, so neat, so well dressed in service- 
able corduroys, stout boots, and many- 
pocketed coat, is he. That is John 
Pomeroy, son of Mrs. Pomeroy, and 
nephew of Mr. Burdacomb, Reeve of 
Sheridan Town. His is the best buggy, 
his are the best train of plough-horses, 
his is the best bull. And it is his mother 
who gets the first prize for butter. 

This young man is four-and-twenty 
years of age. He is six feet high, and his 
shoulders are broad and square; his face 
has not that full-blown rosiness about it 
which belongs toa healthy young English- 
man of his own age; the clear dry air has 
toned him down; his cheeks are thinner; 
his limbs are more slender, but not the 
less strong. In his hands the heavy 
Canadian axe is as light as a penknife, and 
lops off great boughs as a lady would 
trim a rose-bush. His chest is deep; his 
voice is deep; he walks as one who has 
no fear or trouble in his mind; his face 
has yet the seal of innocence upon it, 
because he has never seen a town—except 
once when he went to Toronto, and found 
himself in that metropolis almost stifled 
by the houses. His hazel eyes are clear ; 
his step is long and elastic. Happy the 
woman who calls such a lad her son; 
happier still the girl who calls such a man 
her lover. 

Mr. Stephen Burdacomb, his uncle, is 
one of the judges. When his nephew’s 
cattle are brought up, he shakes his head, 
and will not give them any prize, and then 
the crowd assign him the prize by acclama- 
tion. He is a substantial farmer; dollars 
have accrued to him; he is Reeve of his 
township; and he is very greatly respected, 
partly because he is successful, partly 
because he is reputed to he so wise, 
partly because he is a man of very, very 
few words. Nature has given him the 
faculty of work, which is an invaluable 
profession by itself, especially in Mus- 
koka; uature has also given him an 
unerring eye for the points of a cow, the 
qualities of a pig, and the value of a 
farm-horse. He knows land intimately, 
so to speak, and can read off its capa- 
bilities as if out of a book. But he has 
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walks, and speaks like the small farmer 
he was in England; and he very seldom 
speaks, because speech is a trouble to 


‘him. Nature denied him the power of 


expression; she made him, save for the 
few hundred words required for the farm- 
life, dumb ; and by the time John Pomeroy 
left school, which was at fifteen, there 
was nothing about the place that he 
could not manage as well as any grown 
man. 

It is half-past twelve. There is a general 
movement, with a universal look of in- 
creased seriousness, in the direction of one 
of the houses in the township. It means 
Dinner. At this ordinary all dine to- 
gether, taking turns in batches one after 
the other. There is no distinction of rank 
to observe—there are no masters and no 
servants, because all are alike in the land 
of yeomen. Dinner of roast beef, with 
huckleberry-pie and apple-pie; dinner for 
five hundred men, all true English-born, 
with the extraordinary and amazing fact 
that there is no beer. Imagine a collec- 
tion of hungry Englishmen contentedly 
sitting down to dinner without beer. In- 
stead they have tea, or milk, or water; but 
mostly tea. Actually nothing to drink at 
Dee Bank at all; and not a single enter- 
prising publican to run up a booth, and 
make men stupid with fiery whisky and 
adulterated beer. Nota place within ten 
miles where a drop of anything can be got. 
It seems sad to us, dwellers in a foggy 
climate, but we need not waste our pity. 
They want in Clear Sky Land neither 
sympathy nor beer. The sharp and bracing 
air, the plenty and perfection of their food, 
the habit, without the pledge, of temper- 
ance—all these together make them con- 
tented, though they never see wine or 
whisky. And for appetites—but watch 
the guests if you would understand what 
feeding means. Quick, neat-handed Phillis, 
another plateful here, as large a slice as 
the ox can boast; more potatoes—saw one 
ever mealier ones?—more cabbage and 
more beans for Tom, who is looking about 
him with wistful eyes; another square 
foot or so of fat and lean for Jack; a cubic 
six inches or thereabouts, with a bit of the 
brown corner, for Harry; more tomatoes ; 
more apple-pie, and the sugar this way; 
huckleberry-pie for ten, if you please; 
more bread, plenty of bread; more tea for 
everybody. A great, a Gargantuan feast; 
and at six o’clock it will be done all over 
again, for this is a land of plenty, and 


We do not talk much during the dinner, 
because we sit down to eat. After we have 
eaten we go back and talk more—we talk 
with the girls, who are here in force, neat 
and smart—because girls are girls all the 
world over. We discuss with them the 
chances of the winter; what private 
theatricals we shall have; where we shall 
get the best tobogganing; what sleighing- 
parties we shall get up; and what dances. 
For we are fond of amusements in Clear 
Sky Land, and our favourite amusements 
are acting and dancing. Summer is work 
time, in winter we play. Then we have 
the glorious days of sharp, clear frost, with 
never a breeze to stir the branches in the 
forest, day after day, week after week, 
bright, still, and cold; when, without, we 
warm ourselves with farm-work and wood- 
cutting, and within, the stove keeps all the 
house, dayand right, snug and comfortable. 
It will soon be upon us, the winter; already 
the maples are brightening for one last 
effulgent burst of colour before they drop 
their leaves, and then the snow will come 
and the leaves will fall. Already the first 
detachment of lumberers from the Mont- 
morenci Works are making their way 
north, laughing and singing, carrying as 
they go the long-handled Canadian axe, 
talking their queer old seventeenth century 
French, the tongue of La Fontaine, un- 
mixed by any modern argot. 

Towards the afternoon the stir and 
bustle grow quieter. The last prizes have 
been adjudged, the last animal has been 
walked round for inspection. There is 
already the beginning of the homeward 
move; carts, buckboards, buggies, and all 
kinds of wonderful vehicles are brought 
out; horses are harnessed, and party after 
party driven away, until Dee Bank is left in 
its wonted solitude, and the half-dozen 
folk who live there always can begin to 
talk of the wonderful day they have had. 
North, east, south, and west, the people 
plunge into the long lanes of greenery, and 
disappear. Every opening where blackened 
stumps show a settlement takes one of the 
carriages off the rough and uneven road ; 
presently they cease to pass, and the 
squirrel and the chipmonk begin again to 
run races along the silent path. 

You will see no such gathering as this 
in the old country. These are the pioneers 
of a great future. Look on them with 
respect. These gray and grizzled men, 
with the steadfast eyes and grave faces, 
are those who have wrested the fruits of 





everybody is always hungry. 





the earth from jealous nature, who wanted 
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to keep all the placé for her beautiful 
maples. This exhibition at Dee Bank, poor 
as it would seem at Islington, represents 
the result of fifteen years’ toil. Remember 
that these men have inherited nothing 
and created everything. They came to 
the forest, axe in hand, to plant them- 
selves among the tangled underwood, 
each in his place. They have cut down 
the trees; planted, sowed, reaped; cut down 
more trees; builf houses, churches, and 
schools ; made roads, and fonnded cities. 
These sacks of golden grain, these splendid 
fruits, this generous wealth of vegetables, 
and flowers, and garden growth—it is all 
absolutely the work of their own hands. 
There is something touching in the simple 
pride which such a settler feels in such 
work. He must be a real man who has 
madc such a home for himself, where before 
him was only a home for the she-bear and 
her cubs. 

The last to go are Stephen Burdacomb 
and John Pomeroy. Without speaking, 
the older man steps into his nephew’s light 
American buggy. 

“Coming home with me, uncle?” says 
John. 

“ Ay, lad,” he replies slowly. . Then he 
takes the straw out of his mouth, and, as 
if making a real plunge into action, throws 
it away. ‘“ She wrote to me,” he began. 

“ Ay! my mother?” 

“ And she said that she hev a thing to 
say to you.” Here he stopped, and thought 
much harder than ever he had thought 
before in all his life. It was an effort to 
find expression, hot a struggle after facts. 
“Tt’s been bore in upon me lately—last 
Sunday it was bore in upon me that—that 
massive, as you'd say it was a barrel of 
apples. In church, too. So when she 
said that she hev a thing to say to yon, 
and when I knew what that thing must 
surely be, I said to my old woman—I up 
and said, after dinner on Sunday morning 
—‘I stand by Mary throughout. If Mary 
tells the boy I must be there too for to 
stand by her. John Pomeroy,’ I said— 
meanin’ you, my lad, and no other—‘ he’s 
a fine boy and well grown, and never said 
tor done other than what is right. But 
he don’t know this, and when he does 
know it I must be there to stand by Mary. 
Blood,’ I says to my old woman, ‘ is thicker 
than water. She’s the only sister I’ve got, 
and I’m bound to stand by her.’” 

John Pomeroy listened to this speech, 
which, what with the depth of the rnts 
and the height of the boulders, and occa- 





sional gaps in the corduroy road, was 
much interrupted ; as the speaker, clutch- 
ing to the back of the seat, was shaken and 
bumped about. 

“ Got a thing to say, uncle P” he replied 
calmly, for the announcement affected 
him but slightly. Young men like John 
Pomeroy are not always nervously expect- 
ing something bad to happen ; and besides, 
he knew his uncle’s ponderous manner of 
speech, and the solemn introduction of the 
subject did not at all alarm him. 

“Got a thing tosay, uncle? Very well, 
I shall be very glad to hear anything that 
you and my mother have got to tell me. I 
say, uncle, she will be real astonished at 
the aged bull’s prize. Well, the place isn’t 
Bow-park, that ie quite certain; but if 
they’ve got finer cattle anywhere else— 
except Bow-park—than ours, I’d like to 
get up early in the morning and go and 
visit that place. Hallo! Hold up, uncle. 
I'll mend this road to-morrow. That was 
a deep one. Here we are.” 

A homestead in Clear Sky Land. A 
farmhouse and a farmyard. The house is 
built of wood, like many other Canadian 
houses, and it is painted white, with green 
jalousies. It is a house of two storeys, 
with high-pitched roof, which is more the 
fashion in the province of Quebec than in 
Ontario. There is a flower-garden and a 
kitchen-garden; there is a lawn in front, 
not quite so trim as a lawn would be in 
England ; behind the garden is the forest ; 
and on either side of the house stretch the 
acres that this stalwart young fellow, 
now unhitching his horse, has cleared of 
trees, save their stumps; has ploughed, 
sowed, and reaped, nearly all with his own 
hands. 

A lady comes to the door at sound of 
the voices. Her hands are rough with 
work; her dress is homely; but her face 
has upon it the seal that belongs to a 
gentlewoman. - Her brother, Stephen Bur- 
dacomb, is of the earth, a son of the soil ; 
she, like him in face, is spiritualised, as one 
who has thoughts above the soil. She 
touches her son upon the arm, and looks 
up in his face with a little smile, as if con- 
tentment were upon her when she saw him 
come home again. 

“Supper is ready, John. 
Stephen, come in both of you.” 

More beefsteaks and tomato sauce; more 
apple-pie; hot cakes and rolls ; more tea. 

After supper, John Pomeroy made up 
the stove, gave his uncle a pipe, and sat 
down beside his mother. 


Come in, 
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“ Now, mother, you’ve got something to 
tell me.” 

She began to tremble violently. 

Quoth Stephen Burdacomb: “Me to 
stand by you always. Let the lad know.” 

“ Four-and-twenty years ago,” Mrs. 
Pomeroy began—“ four-and-twenty long 
years ago, when you were only a month 
old, John dear, we sailed from Liverpool 
for this country—Stephen, and your aunt 
Esther, and their two daughters, and I, 
and you in my erms.” 

“Yes, mother, I know.” 

“We told the people in the boat, and 
we told the people when we landed, that I 
was a widow. But I was not, my son— 
oh! I was not, and I am not now.” 

“What do you mean, mother?” The 
young man’s face hardened a little, and 
she shrank for a moment. 

“Easy, lad,” said Stephen. “Let her 
say it out.” 

“We had quarrelled, my husband and I,” 
she went on; “ what we quarrelled about 
does not matter. I have tried, all these 
years, to persuade myself that it was my 
fault ; but I cannot, John, I cannot. We 
quarrelled so badly that we separated— 
only for a time, I thought. But he came 
after me, a week later, and he said the 
most cruel, the most unfounded, the most 
wicked things.” Here she broke down. 

“Stand by your mother, boy,” mur- 
mured Stephen. 

“ And I told him that nothing, nothing 
should ever bring me back to his roof 
again. I left him. I went home to 
Stephen. I heard nothing more from 
my husband, and six months later you 
were born. And then we came away. 
He never knew, he does not know now, 
that he has ason. He does not know that 
he has a wife living. He has lived alone 
ever since I left him, and I know not 
whether he repents, or whether he has 
hardened his heart.” 

John laid his hand upon hers. 

“Tt is for your own sake, John, that I 
have told you the story. Tell me, my 
dear, that you believe in your mother’s 
innocence.” 

“ Elseways,” said Stephen, “there is no 
good in having a mother, and you’d best 
ha’ been born without.” 

John did not answer, at first, but he 
pressed her hand. 

“T must try as well,” he said, after a 
pause, “to forgive my father.” 

“The time is come,” she said, “ when 
you must cross over and tellhim. He has 





left the old place, and is living now in 
London, and he is reputed to be wealthy. 
In your own interests, you ought to see 
him.” 

“T do not want his money,” said John, 
hotly. 

“And it is your duty, my son. I shall 
give you papers sent to me six or seven 
years ago, which will establish in his mind 
the fact that he was made a dupe, by a 
wicked man, of his own suspicions. You 
will give them to him when you tell him 
who you are.” 

John got up and walked about the room. 
They were all silent for a space. Then he 
said, as if his mind was made up: 

“And how am I to introduce myself? ” 

“T have thought of that, John. You 
will go under an assumed name; you will 
take a letter to my old friend, Eli Ramsden, 
which will tell him exactly who you are. 
It is from him that I hear once or twice a 
year about my husband. He will talk to 
you, and you must make out a plan.” 

“When am I to go?” asked John. 

“You ought to go at once—in a few 
days. You can be best spared during the 
winter, and you will come back to your 
mother in the spring, or as soon as you 
can. Promise me that, my son.” 

“ Yes, mother, I promise.” 

She was silent for awhile. 

Then she began to talk to her brother. 

“He will go and see the old farm- 
house, Stephen; the dear old farmhouse 
at Moulsey Priors, with the san-dial and 
the ivy; and the church where all the 
Burdacombs lie buried, and the river, and 
the orchards. Oh, Stephen, Stephen, shall 
we ever, you and I, go over again to the 
old country?” Because, you see, even in 
Clear Sky Land, there are times when the 
memory of England flies to the heart, and 
drags the mind, as with ropes, to sweet 
and sad reminiscences of days gone by, 
which seem to have been, but were not, 
always happy. ‘And I wonder what he 
is like now—after so many years—my 
poor husband.” 

That is happy, which is past. Poor Mrs. 
Pomeroy looked back upon the brief days 
of her wedded life, with an irascible, sus- 
picious, and exacting husband, as if they 
had been lit up by a perpetual honey- 
moon. She tortured herself, sometimes, to 
find reasons for the cruel speech and the 
bitter insults which her husband heaped 
upon her head. Always, her heart was 
flying back to the man who had injured 
her; always, she regretted her flight and 
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her silence; always, she fancied that if 
she had remained, her husband would have 
softened, and she would have forgiven— 
oh! how readily—and all would have 


been happy. 
CHAPTER II. GREAT ST. SIMON APOSTLE. 


Great Sr. Sron Apostie is not a 
church, though the name sounds like one; 
it is a court, and it stands behind Carmel 
Friars, in the very heart and centre of the 
city of London. Once there was a church, 
which, with its graveyard, occupied one 
whole side of the court. The population 
of the parish, which consisted of an acre 
and a half of ground, dwindled down by 
degrees to a dozen housekeepers, and the 
congregation of the church shrank in like 
proportion to a quarter of that number. 
Yet, when the old church was pulled down 
and offices built on the ground, there were 
not wanting those who mourned for its 
loss. They left a part of the churchyard 
—a little strip of garden-ground laid out in 
flower-beds, and rejoicing in two trees, 
which still hold forth branches of foliage 
green in spring, black in summer, and 
yellow in the early autumn. Stretching 
out these arms across the narrow court, 
they touch the dead wall on one side and 
reach very nearly across to the windows 
on the other. Beneath the large tree lies 
the last remaining of the old tombstones. 
As-for the other monuments recording the 
birth, death, and virtues of so many bur- 
gesses and their wives, these were carted 
away into the wonderful land where all 
forgotten things go, so that the dead 
citizens whose headstones might have done 
to countless generations a perpetual ser- 
vice of admonition, became at one fell 
swoop utterly forgotten. In spite of their 
eminent Christian virtues, they are no 
more remembered in modern London than 
if they had been so many woad-stained 
early Britons. 

The houses on the left hand of Great 
St. Simon Apostle are three in number; 
they are large and stately houses of 
Queen Anne’s time, built of brick, with 
flat facade, and without ornament. They 
have porches projecting over the doors, 
and the doors themselves are reached by 
stone steps. Inside, these houses—once 
the houses of substantial merchants— 
possess broad, deep staircases; their ba- 
lustrades are rich with blackened carvings 
in oak, costly and precious. Now the 
houses are let out into offices. The only 
house on the right-hand side of the court, 





standing on the site of the church, is a 
newly-built set of offices, with polished 
granite pillars, and carvings in quite the 
newest style. Beyond these chambers is 
the churchyard, on the right of which is a 
great dead wall, the side of some vast ware- 
house ; and across the end stands a house 
of three storeys of the Georgian period, 
decorated in the middle with a shield. 
The shield is carved with the coat-of-arms 
of a late lord mayor, deceased in this very 
house a hundred years ago. The house is 
Number Five, Great St. Simon Apostle. 

The court opens upon a square or place, 
part of Carmel Friars, closely hemmed in 
and girt round by buildings. A church is 
there, an old church with a round tower 
in the corner of the west front; the houses 
have crowded against it, so that there is 
nothing left open but the nave. If you 
were to look in at the door you would find 
that even the nave is more than the thin 
congregation want, because they have 
bricked up the chancel and built themselves 
a comfortable little chapel inside, with 
varnished oak walls, within the church; 
for this is the church of the Dutch, and 
within these oaken walls there gather every 
Sunday, to hear the Word after their own 
fashion and in their own language, all 
that remain of the once flourishing and 
prosperous colony of Hollanders. 

There are two or three narrow pas- 
sages tunnelled under the houses, by 
which one gets in and out of this queer 
place;.if you pass through one, you 
come to another square to which this 
passage is the only entrance. This is a 
square with four houses in it, one on each 
side. They are great stately palaces, where 
once merchant princes lived in ostentatious 
splendour. Now one of them is the head- 
quarters of a small City company, and the 
other three are let out in offices. If you 
go through another passage, or a third or 
a fourth, you find yourself in one of the 
noisy, crowded arteries of the City. 

All day long and every day, except 
Sunday and Saturday afternoon, Great St. 
Simon Apostle and the square and Carmel 
Friars are echoing with a ceaseless throb of 
hurrying feet. No one looks about him— 
no one loiters; no one stops to talk and 
laugh; no one turns his face to right or to 
left. Church and court; churchyard and 
trees; old tombstones and flower-beds: 
these are things which everybody sees 
every day, and never sees at all. The 
mystery of the forgotten past which clothes 
an old city as with a sunlit cloud, for those 
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who have eyes to see, is nothing to the 
men who have every day to fight for 
money. Their ancestors lived and died 
where they worked ; the citizens of London 
knew each other, and were known to each 
other ; the rewards of a laborious life and 
an unspotted record were the civic dis- 
tinctions which their descendants abandon 
to retail tradesmen ; they gathered together 
on Sundays in their City churches, where 
now the [Ritualist plays at Popery and 
practises forbidden pranks to congrega- 
tions gathered from the suburbs, or the 
mild old Evangelical drawls his well- 
thumbed sermon to an assemblage of half- 
a-dozen. The place is redolent of dead 
citizens; and if the ghosts of those old 
citizens could revisit the place where they 
lived, the living would have no room to 
stand among the dead. 

But the living are too busy to think of 
their predecessors ; only those who do not 
belong to the City can afford the luxurious 
emotions which arise from letting the 
thoughts flow backward up the stream of 
time. The clerks and the principals come at 
nine and ten, their thoughts intent on the 
things of the day. At five they go away, 
and then, as if by magic, these courts 
grow suddenly still. Quite still. Nota 
footfall; not the echo of a voice; not the 
banging of a door. The church itself 
cannot be more quiet than the court 
without; and save for a faint rumble of 
wheels which falls softly on the ear in 
this sheltered spot, one might think one- 
self in a city of the dead, or a city at 
the early morning, or in a city of some 
theatre erected by the scene-painter, and 
waiting for a crowd of supers to play at 
the imaginary bustle of a crowded street. 

All Sunday, too, save for the bells that 
bang and clash about the City, calling a 
people that are no longer there to hear, 
and except for the few minutes when the 
Dutchmen walk down the flags on their 
way to and from their service, the court 
and square are quite still and empty. If 
there be housekeepers in those great houses 
they are never seen; if the invisible house- 
keepers have friends they never come 
to see them; if a boy were to rush into 
one of these courts with a whoop his voice 
would drop before he got half-way through 
it, for the silence of the place would fall 
on him, and the hollow echoes taking up 
his cry would send it round and round 
from one wall to another, as if in every 
corner were nestled a mocking ghost of 
some boy dead and gone. But no boys ever 





do come, because in that part of the City 
thereareno boys. To find them you must 
go to the other side of Bishopsgate-street, 
where are Houndsditch and the Marks and 
a swarming hive of humans. 

The only thing to be seen about Great 
St. Simon Apostle during this time of 
calm and rest, was the figure of a girl. 
When the evenings were light, that is 
from April until the end of October, she 
used to glide out from Number Five, the 
house at the end, and pass along the little 
churchyard, when the last straggler was 
gone and the last office shut. Had they 
known—some of those rollicking young 
City blades—what a pearl of beauty lay 
hidden in the upper storey of Number Five, 
I think they would not have been in such 
a mighty hurry to huddle their papers in 
the safe, and be off and away to the West, 
where all manner of pleasures are found. 
Or, had they known how, on Sunday morn- 
ing, this maiden might have been seen 
sitting on the benches in the church 
among the Dutchmen, herself fairer than 
the fairest tulip among that bulbous 
race, they too might have had heretical 
yearnings in the direction of the Dutch 
persuasion, and become strangers for a 
time to their spick-and-span suburban 
church. The girl is Lettice Langton. 
She is rather taller than the average 
height of girls; she stoops a little as she 
walks, but that is from walking a great 
deal alone; her eyes are generally cast 
downwards. If those eyes were looking 
you full in the face, you would see that 
they are of a deep blue, full eyes, which 
are clear, but not too bright. And if she 
held her head upright, as she should, 
because she is as straight as a lance, and 
her figure is as perfect as Diana’s, you 
would notice what a delicately-shaped head 
it is, and your eyes would fall upon a face 
which is marked especially by sweetness 
and purity. There are some girls’ faces 
which bear that expression habitually, and 
never lose a certain haunting shadow of it, 
whatever their after life may be. But to 
bear it as a seal upon the forehead, the 
mark of an ever-present abiding spirit and 
influence, that girl’s mind must be set habi- 
tually upon things high and noble. 

It is a Saturday afternoon at the end 
of October, in the year 1876. Ontside 
the City, the day is one of those bright 
autumnal days with a clear sky overhead, 
and a soft mist hanging upon the trees; 
when in the morning myriads of threads, 
dotted with pearls of dew, stretch along 
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the hedges; when the last of the flowers 
are struggling against the season, the 
mignonette, sweet to the last, the chry- 
santhemum, and the aster; when the 
mind rests in the memory of the long 
summer, like an old man, placid and 
calm, in the evening of a good day’s work. 
In the City it was nothing but a fine day. 

On Saturday afternoon, and at half-past 
three o'clock, Great St. Simon Apostle is 
perfectly deserted; not a footstep in the 
passages; not one upon the staircases ; 
the front doors of Carmel Friars are all 
closed, the blinds down; no voice any- 
where. Only the door of the Dutch church 
is open, because they are preparing for 
to-morrow’s service; and as all the pre- 
paration necessary is conducted by an old 
woman brandishing a duster, the proceed- 
ings are not noisy. 

Stay! a light footstep—the door of 
Number Five is open, and a girl is stand- 
ing on the steps looking out. She is 
dressed for outdoors, in hat and jacket— 
other girls would say that the former was 
old, and the latter a little out of fashion ; 
also they would remark, that her dress is 
cheap, and her gloves worn and mended. 
Then they would turn up their noses, 
if they were common girls; if they were 
girls gifted with that good breeding which 
comes from the heart, they would pity her 
apparent poverty and admire her certain 
beauty. For, beside her pale, sweet face, 
with its regular features and delicate lines, 
her jacket fits her figure as if it had been 
made by the most fashionable Regent- 
street milliner—Lettice made it, in fact, 
herself—and the dress, which she also 
made herself, though it is of cheap ma- 
terial, is of soft texture, and of colour 
grateful to the most trained eye. She 
descends the stairs slowly; lingers along 
the iron rail of the little churchyard; 
looks up at the branches of the two trees 
where the yellow leaves are still hanging, 
expectant of the first frost, the first 
showers, the first cold winds to bring 
them down, and leave the black trees 
bare for another cold six months; and 
reads for the thousandth time the legend 
on the tomb—lt is Sacred to the Memory 
of Meshach Squire, and it enumerates the 
benefactions of that citizen, the beauti- 
fyings of the church of Great St. Simon 
Apostle, the almshouses he established, and 
the Christian virtues of his life. Then 
she passed slowly down the court, and 
looked in at the Dutch church. The old 
woman dusting the seats saw the girl in the 





doorway, and nodded greeting. Then Let- 
tice came out and passed hesitatingly along 
the roofed passage to the big street beyond. 
But that was full of passers-by, with noise 
of cabs, omnibuses, and carts, which jarred 
upon her nerves, and rather frightened 
her. It was a pity, because she had come 
out with a yearning for the quiet shades 
of St. Paul’s, and a half-feeling that, 
perhaps, she might manage to get to 
Tower-hill, where she could see the river, 
and find a place of comparative silence for 
a Saturday afternoon. To-day she did not 
feel equal to facing the crowd, and crept 
back, with a sort of shudder, to the silence 
of the Friars. And after a moment’s pause, 
she took the passage that leads to the 
four-housed square, and then, dropping 
into a slowerstep, she began to walk medi- 
tatively round and round the flags. 

Presently there strolls down one of the 
passages into the Friars a young man. 

It is the same young man whom we 
saw two months ago in Clear Sky Land, 
the young fellow whom they called John 
Pomeroy, the tallest, strongest, and hand- 
somest of the young fellows there—ihe 
man of twenty-four, who has the broad 


shoulders, the tall limbs, the clear hazel . 


eyes, the deep chest, and the deep voice. 

He glances up the court wistfully. 
Number Five is as silent as the rest of the 
houses. He looks into the church, but 
there is no one there except the old woman 
with the duster, and she is anxious to get 
finished and be off, because the shades 
are already gathering more thickly in the 
gloomy old church, and she remembers 
that it is a place of tombs, where every 
flagstone lies above a dead man. Ghosts 
in City churches are uncommon, but they 
are not unknown. Then the young man 
hesitates, in doubt whether he shall knock 
at the door of Number Five. Then he 
remembers the square. Slowly walking 
round the flags, he finds the girl he came 
to look for. 

She hears his step and lifts her head. 
See what a bright smile of welcome, like 
a ray of sunshine, lights her eyes as he 
lifts his hat and stands before her—lover- 
like, submissive. As yet he has said no 
word of love, and she has no thought 
except that here is a most noteworthy 
stranger, providentially dropped from the 
skies, to remove some of the dulness of 
her life. 

“You said,” he began, “ you said—that 
is, I hoped—that you might be walking 
here to-day.” 
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“ T walk here every day,” she said, rather 
sadly. 

“Every day?” He looked round the 
narrow court with a sort of dismay. “ Every 
day—in this prison of a place?” 

Not an atom of respect, you see, for 
the memory of dead-and-gone rich men. 
“Prison of a place!” And this where 
only a hundred years ago three aldermen 
and one ex-lord mayor—substantial mer- 
chants, not keepers of shops—lived all at 
the same time ! 

She laughed. 

“T do not find it a prison; I find ita 
place where I get fresh air and exercise, 
and can think.” 

“Tell me,” he said, in wonder, “do you 
never go outside these walls?” 

“Oh yes; sometimes. To-day I thought 
I would go as far as Saint Paul’s, and walk 
up and down the south aisle——” 

“ Another prison,” he groaned, having 
no feeling whatever for the venerable pile 
of Sir Christopher. 

“But when I got to the end of the 
passage the crowd was so great and the 
men were jostling each other so, that I 
could not bear to think that I was going 
to make one of such a mob; and besides, 
the cabs were noisier than usual, and so I 
came back to my old favourite walk, where 
nobody ever comes to disturb me.” 

“Every day the same thing,” he said. 

She laughed. 

“You mean my daily life. If you like 
I will tell you how my days are spent. 
We have breakfast at nine, Mr. Pomeroy 
and I. I suppose you think that late in 
Canada, Mr. Ashton?” It may as well be 
understood that Ashton was the name 
agreed upon with his mother by which 
John should call himself when he was 
introduced to his father. 

““Well—yes,” said John. “I hardly 
see how we should get along at all if we 
had no breakfast till nine.” 

** At two o’clock I send in his luncheon 
ona tray. At five o’clock I come down 
into the court, when all the footsteps have 
hurried away, and walk about here for 
exercise and fresh air.” 

“She calls this fresh air,” murmcred 
John, compassionately. 

“ At six Mr. Pomeroy shuts up his office 
— it has been shut really since five, but he 
remains there at work till six—and we 
have dinner.” 

“ And after dinner ? ” 

“Well, you have seen what we do after 
dinner. When you are not with us, Mr. 





Pomeroy never speaks. He reads, sits by 
the fire, and looks in the coals. At half- 
past seven I give him a cup of tea; at ten 
he takes down his pipe and fills it; and 
then I leave him and go to my own room.” 

* And while he reads and looks in the 
fire—a pretty way of getting through the 
evening !”—had John’s mother been pre- 
sent some reference would surely have 
been made to the fifth commandment— 
“looks in the fire, why can’t he talk, or 
take you somewhere ?” 

“Tt has been always understood from 
the beginning that I was to leave Mr. 
Pomeroy to go on living as he had always 
lived, that I might do as I pleased, pro- 
vided he was not disturbed. He gave me 
@ piano, for instance, and as he told me I 
should not disturb him by playing, I play 
every evening. Sometimes I think that 
he listens.” 

“‘ And does he actually never talk to you 
—never ?” 

“Before breakfast he says ‘Good-morn- 
ing ;’ in the evening he says ‘ Good-night.’ 
Sometimes he will ask me at dinner if I 
want anything. When I tell him that I 
want nothing, and am grateful for his 
kindness, he says, ‘ Large deductions.’ ” 

“What does he mean by that ?” 

“It is his way, you know. He pretends 
—because it can be nothing but pretence— 
to believe nobody. And in the same way 
he will now and then ask me how my 
brother Will is doing, and when I tell him 
that he is doing well, and is grateful for 
the start in life which Mr. Pomeroy gave 
him, he says, ‘Hum! grateful. Large 
deductions’—meaning that poor Will is 
not so grateful as he pretends to be.” 

“‘ And have you nobody—nobody at all— 
to talk to?” 

“Nobody at all, Mr. Ashton; only the 
cook and the housemaid, and perhaps the 
old woman at the church.” 

“But that isa Dutch church. Do yon 
go there?” 

“Yes. It is close by, and one avoids 
the crowds and rush. Besides, though I 
do not understand Dutch, it is going to 
church, you see; and if you shut your 
eyes and make believe, the language sounds 
very much like English. And then there 
are the hymns. They are sad hymns 
mostly, sung in unison, and they play the 
organ in chords, so that the music rolls 
about the roof and peals in gusts, like the 
wind on a winter night. I do not think 
I could go to any other church now. And 
then I look at the faces of the Dutchmen 
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and wonder what they are thinking about, 
and if being a Dutchman is very different 
from being an Englishman.” 

This way of looking at things to the 
practical young farmer was new and in- 
comprehensible; but it had a charm that 
he could not certainly have explained in 
words. ; 

“You have not told me yet how you 
get through the day. Forgive me, Miss 
Langton, if I am inquisitive.” 

“Indeed, there is nothing to forgive. 
There is the house to look after first——” 

“That wouldn’t take long.” 

“We have the whole of the upper part, 
you know, five rooms and two garrets, 
where the servants sleep. Mr. Pomeroy’s 
office 

“That is the front room on the first 
floor ?” 

“‘ Yes—is left quite alone. No one ever 
ventures inside that room, and unless 
his office-boy cleans the room it certainly 
never gets dusted at all. And I am the 
housekeeper, and have two servants, a cook, 
and amaid. When I have gone into the 
accounts, paid all the bills, ordered dinner, 
and all the other little things, I am able 
to sit down and read; because, you see, I 
have all Mr. Pomeroy’s library.” 

‘But they are only serious books.” 

“Yes; he has no light reading at all. 
I should like, I confess, to read a novel 
sometimes “ 

“T will bring you a hundred novels,” 
cried John, hotly. 

“Thank you, Mr. Ashton. If you will 
lend me oneI should be very much obliged. 
At present I am reading Mill’s Essay on 
Liberty.” 

“Oh!” said John, who had also read 
that work, and had a lively recollection of 
a tough week of weary work grappling 
with it. “ Always shut up in a room which 
looks on a dead wall; always taking exercise 
in a vault with the roof off,” such was the 
disrespectful way he allowed himself to 
speak of this venerable square; “never a 
soul to speak to; never any society, and 
yet you are happy, Miss Langton? You 
are actually happy ?” 

“Yes,” she replied, looking up in his face 
with her truthful eyes; “1 suppose I am 
happy. Life is so smooth, for one thing, 
and when I came here first it seemed as if 
that compensated for all the solitude. We 
had a great misfortune just before we 
came; a great and terrible thing happened 
to us—te Will and to me.” 

“Will?” 
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“Yes. My brother. Of course. I see 
him every Sunday evening. Mr. Pomeroy 


always spends the whole of Sunday in his 
office; he comes to see me in the even- 
ing, and we have tea and music. Dear 
Will! You would like my brother Will, 
Mr. Ashton.” 

“T am sure I should,” said John, “if 
he is in the least like—like the sister.” 

She did not blush. She was thinking 
of her brother, not of herself, and John’s 
compliment passed unheeded. 

“My brother Will,” she murmured ; 
“he is two years younger thanI am. He 
is seventeen now. It is seven years since 
—since that dreadful misfortune happened 
to us, and of course it was worse for me 
than for him at the time, because I was 
the elder. I came here to live with 
Mr. Pomeroy, and Will was sent to school. 
In the holidays, Mr. Pomeroy, who does 
not like boys, put him in charge of one of 
the masters; and when he was sixteen, a 
year ago, he got him a place in a great 
house in the City, where they pay him 
forty pounds a year. It isn’t much, but 
it is a beginning. And oh, Mr. Ashton, 
he is such a bright-faced, handsome boy, 
and his ways are so winning. 
indeed you would like my brother Will.” 

John pondered this problem of maiden- 
hood with an increasing wonder. She had 
no life of her ownatall. She was effaced, 
buried, put away in a great coffin, this 
sweet Sharon rose among damsels. Nonun 
could lead a more secluded life. And not 
to have anyone to talk to; sitting silent 
all the evening with a silent man! That 
she shrank from the jostling and noise of 
the streets he attributed to her inex- 
perience, or even the superiority of her 
nature. I, whoam much wiser, can tell you 
that her nervous shrinking from the streets 
and from noise was due to nothing but 
her long seclusion. It was the beginning 
of what might end in shrinking even from 
the silence of the court; in living wholly 
in those two rooms; in the gradual de- 
struction of brain and will, the ruin, step 
by step, of what was destined to be a full 
and generous nature, receiving and giving. 

“Let me take you somewhere,” said 
John; “it is a fine afternoon. We have 
an hour of daylight before us. Will you 
come P” 

She hesitated. Not considering whether 
it was proper or improper, because she 
was not troubled with conventional scruples, 
which never came in her way, but con- 
sidering whether she was not afraid to go 
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with him wherever he might take her. 
On the one hand, it was already half-past 
three, and the sun would set in an hour; 
also the streets were noisier than usual. 
On the other hand, there was this tall, 
strong young fellow to protect her. 

“T will go with you,” she said simply. 

Outside John offered her his arm, and 
she took it, for the first time leaning on 
the protection of a man, so that the act 
seemed strange and even sacred to her. 

“Tam not going to drag you about the 
streets and make you tired,” said John. 
“We will take a hansom and drive to 
the West-end. Have you ever been to 
Regent-street ?” 

She shook her head. Already her 
nervousness was disappearing beneath the 
healthy stimulus of a great excitement. 
The crowd of people, the shops, some of 
them already lighted, roused her out of 
her apathy. 

Presently they came to Regent-street, 
and John stopped the cab. 

“ Now we are going to walk,” he said. 

The walk from Piccadilly to Oxford- 
circus took them three-quarters of an 
hour. In the course of that walk John 
went into several shops. One was a glove- 
shop, where he purchased twelve pairs of 
the very best gloves and a glove-case— 
size of the glove six-and-a-quarter, which 
was the size of Lettice’s hand, curiously 
enough. Also he bought two or three 
beautiful silk ties of a pattern approved 
and chosen by Lettice, delighted at being 
consulted. Next he went into a photo- 
grapher’s, where he succeeded in getting 
some large views of Canadian scenery, the 
subjects being selected by Lettice. After 
this he took her to a book-shop, and 
ordered certain books to be sent to an 
address which he wrote down and gave to 
the shopboy. They came next to a shop 
which had ladies’ hats and bonnets in the 
window. A great many ladies, chiefly 
young and pretty, were gazing with eyes 
ablaze at the splendours of this shop. 
John went in and bought a hat and a 
bonnet, both of the newest pattern, which 
he told Lettice were for a young lady of 
her height, so that if she would try them 
on no doubt they would fit the other 
young lady. Lettice was so obliging as 
to do this. Then they went into a mag- 
nificent great shop, where John said he 
wanted to buy a lady’s walking jacket and 
a dress made up. Lettice gave him her 
advice about this little matter too, and 
John paid for the things and left the 





address. Then he took her into a music 
shop and purchased blindly twenty or 
thirty pieces which the man informed him 
were good. This parcel he carried away 
with him. And then he went into a 
jeweller’s shop, and Lettice’s eyes sparkled 
with delight. Oh! dreams of Golconda, 
what mines could hold more precious 
things than Lettice saw here? John 
bought a gold cross, and a gold chain, and 
a gold locket, and an emerald ring, which 
Lettice put on the third finger of her left 
hand and it fitted beautifully. And then 
John called another cab, and they drove 
home again. 

“Tell me,” said Jobn, softly—he had 
been looking at the face beside him, as 
with animated eyes Lettice gazed at the 
brilliant street—* tell me, how long is it 
since you left Great St. Simon Apostle 
and had a holiday?” 

“Four years,” said the girl. ‘“ Formerly 
I used to spend a month every year with 
my aunt at Moulsey Priors, in Essex, but 
she died, and since then I have been 
nowhere.” 

“Moulsey Priors!” It was the village 
where his mother had been born—which 
he was going to visit. 

“You have been a prisoner for four 
years,” he said. ‘ Miss Langton, will you 
—will you trust me alittle ?” 

“T think I trust you a great deal,” she 
replied. “Have I not trusted you to give 
me a drive through all these wonderful 
things P” 

“No, no; it is not that. Bat I cannot 
bear to think of your creeping round and 
round that ghostly square all alone.” 

Me But if 1 am all alone and cannot help 
it?” 

He was going to say something, but 
checked himself with the thought that the 
time was not come yet. 

“Oh!” sighed the girl, “ we are coming 
to the end of our drive. There is the 
Mansion House! What is the time, Mr. 
Ashton? A quarter to six! We have 
been out for nearly three hours. And now 
I have got my silent evening before me, 
and somehow I do not feel as if I care for 
Mill’s Essay on Liberty any more to-day. 
Here we are at Carmei Friars !” 

John walked into the court—it was dark 
now, and more ghostly than ever—with the 
girl. 

“T cannot ask you to come in,” she 
said; “but Mr. Pomeroy likes you to talk 
to him in the evening. He said so the 
other day. He said, when you went away, 
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‘That is a sensible young man, Lettice; I 
like him. But then, Large deductions— 
Large deductions.’ He meant that he was 
afraid of liking you too much, you know. 
Will you come again soon P” 

“Will you drive out with me again 
soon?” he repeated. “This has been the 
most pleasant afternoon in all my life.” 

“ Has it?” she repligd in all innocence. 
“So it has of mine. Do you think we 
can have another drive soon, Mr. Ashton P 
But, to be sure, you will not want to buy 
all those things again, will you? Whata 
quantity of things you did buy, and what 
a lot of money you have spent!” 

“There is a time to spend,” said John, 
quoting Solomon, “and a time to save. I 
reckon this is a time to spend. Good-night, 
Miss Langton.” He held her hand in his, 
for a longer time, and with a warmer 
pressure, than the mere leave-taking al- 
together warranted. ‘‘ Good-night, Miss 
Langton. I forgot to say that—that—in 
fact, I hoped that you would accept the 
little things I bought to-day——” 

“ Accept —I— Mr. Ashton? Oh! I 
cannot. All those things?” 

John Pomeroy was a little staggered. 
But he remembered that he was a Cana- 
dian, and therefore could not show the 
white feather. So he returned to the 
charge. 

“Why, Miss Langton, of course I bought 
them for you. In my country, if a young 
lady goés for a drive with us, we always 
buy something to mark the occasion. Why, 
when you play these pieces, you will think 
of the walk up Regent-street”—he placed 
the roll of music in her astonished hand— 
“and when you wear the gold cross and 
chain ”—he deftly fastened the chain round 
her neck before she could prevent him— 
“ you will think of our drive through the 
streets, and the pleasure it gave me, And 
the other things will all be here to-morrow. 
Of course,” he added, “ being a Canadian, 





I must follow the customs of the country. 
You forgive me?” 

“Oh, Mr. Ashton,” she said, 
all these things; and for me!” 

He pressed her hand again, and was 
away. 

I have never heard of that Canadian | 
custom; but one can hardly imagine that 
John Pomeroy invented it for the occasion. 

Her pulse bounded and leaped, the | 
blood ran faster through her veins, her | 
eyes sparkled with a delight she had never 
before even dreamed of; she would have | 
liked to jump up and dauce, in only think- 
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|ing of this unexpected and wonderful 


drive. Sindbad the Sailor had never seen 
such sights—Aladdin never got such 
splendid presents. And she had to sit still 
through the long dinner, and beat down 
her joy while Mr. Pomeroy sat over hig 
wine, facing her, as silent as a sphinx, 
regardless of her joys or sorrows. 

After dinner the girl played over her new 
music, which was bright and joyous, and 
struck some chords in the man’s heart, 
which awoke unaccustomed thoughts in 
him; and at ten, when she rose to say 
“ Good-night,” he opened his mouth and 
spoke. 

“ What was that you were playing ?” 

“A new piece, given me by Mr. Ashton 
to-day ; he took me for a drive and bought 
it for me——” 

“Ay! it seemed an old piece. A trick 
of memory, I suppose, which conjured 
up the shadows of the dead. Ashton, eh ? 
Well, he is a practical man. He under- 
stands things. If money can be made 
in Canada, he will make it. Tell him, if 
you see him again—when you see him 
again,’ he corrected himself with a 
most unusual twinkle in his eye, “ that 
I shall be glad to see him any evening 
at six—to dinner. I shall not send him 
any other invitation. Good-night, Lettice. 
She always professed to be grateful,” he 
sneered. ‘Like all the rest—like all the 
rest! Ready to leave me for a lover! 
Gratitude! With her, as with everybody 
else—Large deductions !” 

Then he began to smoke, and smoked 
till the clock struck twelve, when he got 
up and went to bed. 

In the morning the presents arrived. 
But among them Lettice failed to find the 
locket and the emerald ring; and she won- 
dered for whom they were bought. 


CHAPTER III. LARGE DEDUCTIONS. 


Mr. Pomeroy had been a resident, as well 
as the tenant of an office, in Great St. Simon 
Apostle for four-and-twenty years. He 
came to the place a man of thirty, and 
called himself generally an agent. That 
is to say, he was ready to do any kind 
of business on commission. Mostly his 
business lay with farmers, for whom he 


‘negotiated leases and renewals, bought 


machinery, and sometimes sold stock. In 
the conduct of his affairs he was quick 
and entirely trustworthy. He sought for 
no mean or unfair advantage, and kept 
his word like the Bank of England. On 


| the other hand, he was hard; if he had 
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money to receive, those rents had to be 
paid on the day they were due. He hada 
large clientéle, bat not one single friend ; 
not one single man, for four-and-twenty 
years, had passed from the doors of his 
office to his private rooms. He was not a 
hermit, because he went in and out among 
men, sometimes dined in public places, 
was seen in places of resort, but he knew 
no one, and spoke to no one. And every 
evening he spent alone in his own room. 
He professed to despise and mistrust human 
nature; he looked on everyone as @ pos- 
sible knave; he admitted no enthusiasms, 
and he allowed no disinterested grounds 
of any action, however simple. A disap- 
pointed and soured man; a man whose 
nature, always inclined to be suspicious, 
exacting, and irritable—an unhappy nature 
—had received some violent twist at one 
time or the other. If in the course of 
business a man was praised ; if a measure 
was advocated; if a work was admired ; 
if anything was advanced in his presence 
which tended to raise the credit of human 
nature, or the reputation of any man, 
country, or human institution, Mr. Pomeroy 
had one formnla. On those occasions 
he would lay his hands upon his knees, 
look his companion in the face, shake his 
head, and murmur, “ Large deductions !” 

At this time, his hair, which was short 
and curly, had gone quite white; it was 
a crisp, defiant kind of hair, which stood 
up in a thick crop, springing straight from 
his forehead. His eyes were bright and 
keen, but, perhaps, a little too close 
together. His features were strongly 
marked ; his mouth firm, and his smooth- 
shaven chin square and long. Beggars, who 
are great observers and acute physiogno- 
mists, felt that it would be useless asking 
such a face as that for charity ; people who 
go round to offices for benevolent or reli- 
gious societies, came downstairs from his 
at once, and without pressing their claims, 
when they heard his “ No” in a deep and 
decided note; and children who ask the 
time, women who ask the way, crossing- 
sweepers who ply the broom, were all alike 
struck silent by the cold sternness of that 
face. Possibly there might be some tender 
spot somewhere in his heart, but no one 
yet had ever found it out. 

Certainly neither Lettice nor Will 
Langton. 

It was, as the girl told John Pomeroy, 
seven years since she had been brought to 
Great St.Simon Apostle. A dreadful thing 
had happened to the children. They lived 
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in a certain market-town in Essex, not far 
from the village of Moulsey Priors, the 
old house of the Burdacombs. Their father 
was the manager of the country branch of 
a great bank; their house was the upper 
part of the bank. One day the father 
went out after the closing of the bank, as 
was his custom, but on this day he did not 
return. The mother sat up all night, wait- 
ing in alarm for the husband who was to 
come home no more. And in the morning, 
they found him lying in a ditch by the 
wayside—dead. He had killed himself. 
The mother, weak and ill herself at the 
time, died broken-hearted a week 
For there was more than suicide to face— 
there was disgrace. But this the or} hans 
were partly spared, for Mr. Pomeroy came 
down from town and took them both away 
with him. Lettice he kept in his City 
house ; the boy he sent to school. 

“ Understand,” he said to Lettice, then a 
child of twelve, “that I am not to be dis- 
turbed. There is to be no talking and idle 
chatter. Amuse yourself as best you can. 
You shall have masters to teach you things, 
but do not talk to me or expect me to 
amuse you.” 

So the girl began the seven long silent 
years spent with this man, who never spoke 
to her except on matters of business. 

For two years she and her brother went 
tospend a month at a certain farmhouse 
at Moulsey Priors, where her aunt lived; 
but the aunt died, and then there was 
nowhere to go to. When sh@ was sixteen, 
Mr. Pomeroy asked her if she wished to 
have any more teaching. She did not, 
she said; although that was hardly true, 
because she would have liked the lessons 
to continue for the sake of the masters’ 
talk. So then there was nobody at all to 
speak to. Will, too, was sent for two 
years’ training in Germany, where he was 
to qualify himself for a foreign corre- 
spondence clerkship. Fancy the loneliness 
of the girl if youcan! Try to understand 
the wild yearning that at times would 
come over her for somebody to come; for 
something to talk to; for someone to 
caress; for something to happen. No 
one, only an austere maid and an unsym- 
pathising cook, with, by way of an external 
friend, the old woman who dusted the 
pews and swept the floor of the Dutch 
church. No nun in any cloister could be 
more lonely, for nuns talk and work with 
each other; no prisoner in a cell could 
have been more lonely, for the prisoners 
have the chaplain to talk to. Long ago 
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she would have sickened and died like a 
flower shut out from sun and air, but for 
one thing which saved her. When she 
was eighteen, which was about the end of 
the year 1874, her brother Will came home 
from Germany, his education finished, and 
was permitted to spend every Sunday 
evening—Mr. Pomeroy locked himself up 
in his office during the whole of Sunday— 
with her. Thenceforth the Sunday evenings 
were hours sacred to affection and talk. 
She thought beforehand what she would 
talk about, so as to get the most talk 
possible out of the few hours during which 
her brother was with her. She studied 
what to say and how to say it, so as to 
please him; she put on her best things to 
please him; more than that, she gave him 
three-fourths of her money to please him. 
She clothed him with all the virtues that 
a boy can possess. He was the handsomest 
and the noblest of young men; he was the 
best and most single-hearted of brothers. 
Who does not know the length to which 
a fond woman’s heart may carry her? 
Who has not experienced in his own life 
something of that sweet deception? We 
look in the glass, and we see what we are. 
A woman looks at us, and who can tell 
what she sees ? 

For Will Langton, too young to be 
altogether bad, was in a bad way. He 
was inclined for the things which young 
City clerks do well to avoid. He was 
idle, and fond of pleasure. He was extra- 
vagant. He-was weak of will, and easily 
influenced. 

It was on an evening towards the middle 
of October that the quiet dulness of Lettice 
Langton’s silent life was disturbed. She 
was playing some old music in that dreamy, 
spiritless way which was growing upon her, 
daily eating out the hope and vigour of her 
youth. Her very dreams were faint now 
—those dreams of a possible and glorious 
change—and there were moments when 
she trembled, thinking of the dull, dark 
days before, and the dull, dark days behind. 

It was a cold, rainy evening; a fire was 
burning in the grate, by which sat Mr. 





Pomeroy in his habitual silence. He held 
a book in his hand, but he was not read- | 
ing, and his eyes were fixed upen the red 
coals. 

Then the clock struck eight—a dozen | 
clocks striking together—Big Ben in the 
distance, St. Paul’s nearer, and all the 
City churches chiming in—some a little 
late, so that it was five minutes past eight 
wien every one was finished. The regular 


striking of the hours was also a part and 
parcel of the general stillness. When Ro- 
binson Crusoe felt the silence and solitude 
of his island most, the waves were rolling 
along the shore and the wind was clashing 
the boughs together, but these things only 
struck his ears without his hearing them. 

So that when a quick and loud footstep 
echoed in the court, followed by a ringing 
at the door, both started. 

“Who is that, Lettice?” asked Mr. 
Pomeroy. No single evening visitor had 
ever come to the place during the four- 
and-twenty years of his tenancy. 

The maid brought up a letter. 

“The gentleman is waiting down below, 
sir. I said that you saw no one in the 
evening, but he says he wants you very 
particular.” 

“Humph! Give me the letter.” He 
broke the seal and looked at the signature. 

“Tt is from old Eli Ramsden, the Quaker, 
of Moulsey Priors. What has he got to 
say tome?” 

“Dear Frrenp Joun Pomeroy,—The 
bearer of this note, John Ashton, has to 
confer with thee on practical questions. 
It is for thy great good that thee should 
see him at once, see him often, and learn 
to know him. This in truth, from thy 
friend, Ei Ramspen.” 

“For my great good? See him often ? 
What does Ramsden mean? Jane, show 
the young man upstairs, into the office. 
No, here, and light us a fire. My great 
good! As if anything could happen to 
me now for my great good !” 

Certainly a good deal might happen to 
the pale girl before him, who raised her 
quiet eyes in languid curiosity to see the 
stranger. Doubtless some uninteresting 
City person—one of those who rushed 
about all day with eager faces. 

No; a young man who, whatever he was, 
could not be set down even at first sight 
as an uninteresting City man. A young 
man of quite a different style. A tall and 
brawny young fellow, with clear-cut fea- 
tures and steady eyes; and as he stood 
in the door, hat in hand, Lettice felt for a 
moment as if she had seen him before, 
somewhere—perhaps in a dream. 

John Pomeroy the younger—it was he 
—saw before him a pale and very beautiful 
girl rising from a pianoforte, and at the 
fireside an elderly man, with hard, stern 


| face and white hair standing up all over 


his head in short sturdy curls. The room 
was plainly furnished, having the girl’s 
piano, a case of books, and a single easy- 
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chair, in addition to the customary simple 
furniture of a sitting-room. 

The young man felt a singular emotion. 
Before him was his own father, whose very 
existence he had never suspected until a 
few weeks before. His father! There 
was but little to be made out of surmises, 
but he felt, at first sight, that here was a 
father capable of quite astonishing things in 
theway of hardness. That was immediately 
apparent. 

“You are Mr. John Ashton?” asked 
the elder man, referring to his letter. 

“T am—lI am John Ashton,” he replied, 
with a curious hesitation, as if he was not 
certain whether he might not be somebody 
else. 

And again Lettice had the feeling of 
having seen him before. The very voice 
was familiar. It was deep and clear, like 
the voice of her guardian. 

“My old friend”—here Mr. Pomeroy 
looked steadily at his visitor—“my old 
friend, Eli Ramsden, tells me that you 
wish to see me. How can I serve you? 
or, as we are men of business, and | like 
to call things by their proper names, how 
can we serve each other?” 

“Tict us call things by their proper 
names. You can serve me by teaching me.” 

“T am not a private tutor.” 

“ And yet you can serve me by teaching 
me. You are, Mr. Ramsden tells me, 
better acquainted than any living man 
with agricultural work of all kinds in 
England.” 

“Eli Ramsden is a man of truth,” said 
Mr. Pomeroy. “I should not have said 
that of myself. But since he says it you 
may accept it.” 

“T do accept it. Iam a Canadian, sir, 
not by birth, because I was born in 
England, but went to Canada twenty-four 
years ago, as an infant passenger, in the 
first steamer of the Allan Mail Line that 
ever crossed the Atlantic, so having passed 
twenty-four years out of twenty-five and 
two months in the country, I claim to call 
myself a Canadian born.” 

“You seem proud of it.” 

“T am proud of it, sir; we are going to 
be a great country some day.” 

“Ah! Large deductions!” murmured 
the elder. 

“Well, we will talk about that another 
time. I am over here to learn all that can 
be known, all that can be taught me, to 
aid me on my farm in Canada.” 

“You havea farm? Of your own?” 

“Tt is my mother’s. I am her onlyson, 








and I am, therefore, in a sense, the 
owner.” 

“And you have brought over money ? 
We do nothing here for love.” 

“T am in command of three thousand 
pounds, most of which I am to lay ont to 
advantage in implements and stock, but 
part I may spend upon myself.” 

“To throw away in what you call 
amusements.” 

“No, sir. To throw away in education 
—in such things as one cannot get in 
the backwoods. That is my business in 
England. And Mr. Ramsden says you can 
help me.” 

“Ay. Iam agent for more than one 
kind of business. Suppose I can help 
you?” 

“Then we will make an arrangement. 
This is my proposition: I will come here 
three nights a week ; you shall answer my 
questions—there will be plenty of them— 
and you will tell me what you know. 
There is plenty of knowledge in your brain 
if I can get it out. Think this over, and 
make a proposal as to terms. Just as well 
be talking to me as sitting over a fire.” 

Mr. Pomeroy was taken altogether aback. 
Here was a young man, whom he had never 
seen before, actually proposing to intrude 
himself for three nights in every week into 
his private rooms; to rob him of his 
twenty-five years’ evening silence; to pump 
him for information; to bore him with 
questions. The impudence of the thing 
startled him. 

“You say,” he replied slowly, “that 
your name is John Ashton—John Ashton. 
I never knew anyone of that name; and 
yet your eyes seem familiar to me. I 
knew a—a person with the same eyes 
once; quite the same eyes. I thought that 
person was in every way to be trusted. 
But there—the same dull old story—the 
usual deductions. Never trust to appear- 
ances, boy. Never believe in your neigh- 
bour. Fight for your own hand. Praise 
nobody. Trust nobody. Ask no trust of 
anybody. There, you have learned more 
wisdom from me in two minutes than you 
have learned all your life in Canada.” 

“Perhaps, sir,” the younger replied, 
“that is a sort of wisdom which every 
man must have for himself. This young 
lady would not believe it as yet, at any 
rate. Iam sure of that—any more than [ 
believe it.” 

Lettice, who had been sitting on the 
music-stool listening, started. 

“No,” she said; ‘I cannot believe that 
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there are no good people in the world. I 
have met with one, at least.” 

She looked at her guardian. 

“Tush! nonsense, girl. What do you 
know P” 

“Will you take me, Mr. Pomeroy?” 
urged the young man. “You shall call 
me your pupil, your apprentice, anything 
you please; only take-me. Let me come 
here three nights a week for a month or 
two. You will find me an apt pupil and 
a zeady learner; only you must let me 
come as a friend and an equal, else I am 
afraid my Canadian habits will surprise 
you.” 

“Why do you want to come so much ?” 

“Why? for fifty reasons. Listen a 
moment, sir. Canada is a pour country, 
because she has never had a fair chance of 
attracting capital. What is the best way 
of attracting capital P”’ 

“That is a broad question.” 

“No, sir. I think it is a narrow one. 
It is—success. Now, I believe we are 
going to succeed at last. We are going 
to become the great stock-farm for England. 
We have the lands, we have the railways, 
and we have the boats. As we grow in 
wealth, so we shall grow in greater esteem. 
I guess that is so, sir?” 

He spoke with a very slight drawl, and 
the least touch of American twang. 

Mr. Pomeroy considered a few moments. 
Then he looked up and said in a low voice, 
as if he had been fighting a battle with 
himself and been defeated : 

“You may come. Begin to-morrow. 
Now, good-night.” 

“Thank you, sir, I will come. ButIam 
coming as a friend, and so, please intro- 
duce me to that young lady.” 

“This young lady is my ward, Miss 
Lettice Langton.” 

The young man called John Ashton 
held out his hand. It was a very pretty, 
delicate little hand that was put forth to 
meet his grasp. 

“T hope we shall be very good friends, 
Miss Langton. I have no friends, yot, in 
London.” 

“Nor have I,” she murmured. 

Then he was gone. They listened, as 
he sprang down the steps four at a time ; 
they heard him shut the door after him; 
they heard his footsteps in the court and 
down the narrow passage of Carmel Friars. 
Then everything was quiet again. 

Lettice Langton looked at her guardian. 
He was staring straight before him, as if 
he had seen a ghost. 
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“T am a fool, Lettice,” he said, in a 
tone quite unlike himself, “I ama fool 
to admit that boy to the house. What 
does Eli Ramsden mean by sending me 
a mad Canadian? All because his eyes 
made me think of someone else. Eyes, 
and mouth, and voice—gestures, too, all 
reminded me. Strange tricks memory 
plays! Good-night, Lettice.” 

In his hotel close by, the young-fellow 
sat writing a letter to his mother. 

“T have seen him,” he wrote. “I have 
seen him, thanks to Mr. Ramsden’s letter. 
He is gray-haired, but looks strong and 
vigorous. His manner is very cold, and 
he says that there is no one in the world 
to be trasted—of course I don’t believe 
that. He said, too, that my eyes reminded 
him of ‘a person’—that is what he said 
—‘a person.’. I acted entirely on Mr. 
Ramsden’s advice. He is a stiff old 
Quaker, but he read all the letters, and 
when he had read them, he said dryly: 
‘Thy mother is a woman whom we may 
pity, friend John. I will think what thee 
must do.’ And the next day he told me 
what I should do. Mr. Pomeroy—I am 
afraid tosay my father, lest I should one day 
blurt it all out by accident—is the cleverest 
maninall Englandaboutagricultural things. 
The farmers go to him, and he buys in- 
straments, gives advice, or sells advice, 
and acts for them. There is no one, says 
Kli Ramsden, like him; and, if he were a 
different man, he would make himself 
better known and acquire an immense 
reputation. But he lives locked up and 
bas no friends. No one, said Eli Ramsden, 
has ever seen him in his private room, 
where he lives alone. So I was the first. 
I went in quite boldly, as if I expected to 
be received with open arms; and after a 
bit he gave way. He does not live alone, 
because there is a young lady with him, a 
Miss Lettice Something. Mother, I think 
I have lost my heart! I told you F would 
let you know whenever I did. Oh, snch 
a pretty girl; such a quiet, sweet-looking 
girl! She did not speak till I spoke to 
her. But I made him introduce me, and 
Iam to go asafriend. As a friend! If 
only he knew! 

“ London is a splendid place, when you 
get used to the crowd. To-day I went 
to ” Here followed a page of de- 
scription which we omit, because most of 
our readers have seon the Tower, St. Paul’s, 
the Monument, and the Docks. “And, 
my dear mother, I can’t get that girl’s 
face out of my mind. Do you really 
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believe in love at first sight? And per- 
haps she belongs to some other fellow. 
Happy other fellow!” 


Mr. Pomeroy, left alone, tried in vain to 
recover the usual tenor of his thoughts. 
Some chord had been struck which 
awakened recollections of the past. 

“What is it?” he asked himself. “The 
lad’s eyes, his mouth, his gestures—all 
remind me of her. Rubbish! I am pnt 
out, and nervous. She is dead—dead, 
long ago—long ago—dead and forgotten.” 


CHAPTER IV. THE IDLE APPRENTICE. 


Tue most edifying of all Hogarth’s cele- 
brated series used to be, in my young days, a 
certain contrasted pair of pictures. In one 
was represented the industrious appren- 
tice in church, looking almost too pious, 
and singing out of the same hymn-hook 
with a pretty girl. Love, religion, duty, 
the approbation of others, a proper sense 
of female beauty, and the applause of a 
good conscience, are all depicted in that 
fortunate young man’s face. I could 
never, for my own part, divest myself of 
the feeling, that had it not been for the 
pretty, demure maiden, that young man 
might have followed the example of the 
other young man, who, as everybody 
knows, is depicted in the companion pic- 
ture as playing heads and tails on a 
tombstone. He is all. unconscious of 
the beadle, who is stealing on him from 
behind, cane in hand; and he is most 
unfortunately ignorant of the fact that 
his position is favourable for the adminis- 
tration of the most awful Crack, that 
he is ever likely to receive in all his life. 
These two apprentices are for the moment 
represented by young John Pomeroy, the 
industrious, and Will Langton, the idle. 
The former, spending his evenings in prac- 
tical conversation, learning all that his 
tutor could teach, always in the society 
of the pretty maiden; the latter, unlucky 
Will, idling away the golden hours in 
billiard-rooms and music-halls. And on 
Sundays, while the idle apprentice spends 
the forenoon smoking tobacco, only pull- 
ing himself together to visit his sister in 
the evening, the industrious young man 
might have been seen at the Dutch Church 
in Carmel Friars, singing out of the same 
hymn-book with the sweetest girl in all 
London. How excellent and how mani- 
fold are the rewards held out to those who 
do their duty! To be sure, John under- 
stood no word of Dutch, but he was in 
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a church ; before him stood the preacher, 
doubtless saying words good to hear; 
around him, within this narrow wain- 
scoted fold, sat the honest Hollanders, 
listening devoutly; and beside him, her 
face touched with the glow of a dim 
autumnal rayshining throngh the windows, 
was Lettice Langton. It was new and 
strange for both of them. John’s oppor- 
tunities for flirting were few in the Oana- 
| dian backwoods ; such maidens as he met 
| were—well—good and true girls as any 
| the sun shines upon; but not like Lettice, 
| not so sweet, not so delicate, not so dainty, 

not so altogether desirable and lovely. I 
fear that, while the voice of the preacher 
|rang among the rafters, and echoed from 
the walls of the great empty church, that 
| industrious apprentice, like his predecessor, 
was thinking more of the face beside him, 
than the Gospel that was being preached. 
| When church was over, John walked with 
| Lettice once or twice up and down the 
court, and left her to go home to her early 
and solitary dinner. 

The evening lessons began. The young 
man took advantage of the permission to 
come as a friend in its fullest extent. He 
made as if he were an old friend; he pre- 
tended to be a confidential friend; he 
told Mr. Pomeroy the whole of his private 
affairs—except one thing—he asked his 
advice, as well as sought for informa- 
tion. So that, on the very first evening, 
Mr. Pomeroy found himself entrusted with 
the management, so to speak, of estates 
in Canada, belonging to a lady whom 
he had never heard of. Not only that, 
but he was managing them for nothing. 
Most men approached Mr. Pomeroy with 
that diffidence which belongs to a repu- 
tation for ability, wealth, and eccentricity. 
The young Canadian met him with 
neither diffidence nor timidity; he was, 
as is the custom in that free country, 
one man with another. Mr. Pomeroy, 
strange to say, liked it. What he liked 
more was the dash and pluck of the young 
fellow and his eminently practical mind. 
Perhaps what he liked as well was the 
change in his habits. He was roused ont 
of himself. He actually began to talk to 
Lettice at breakfast and at dinner. He 
even seemed to take an interest in what 
she did; asked her, more than once, if she 
was not dull; and became, in a word, 
human. 

“He is a practical young fellow,” he 
said one morning. ‘That is what I like 
him for. None of your dreamy lot, who 
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go to bed at night thinking that all the 
world are struggling who shall be first to 
help them. No, no; he means to help 
himself first—that is his line. Meantime 
he is young, and of course believes that 
people are not all envious of success, and 
chiefly anxious to throw stones at men 
going up the ladder. Wait till he is a 
little older.” ° ; 

The prospect of seeing John speedily 
become as great a misanthrope as himself 

ut Mr. Pomeroy in good humonr. 

“T wish he would come every night,” he 
said. “We are poor company with each 
other, Lettice. Why don’t you talk to me 
sometimes ?” 

“You do not like being disturbed.” 

“Tut—tut. Every man likes conver- 
sation. I do not like prattle. Now Ashton 
talks well. Why don’t you pay him a 
little more attention? Then he would 
come oftener perhaps.” 

“T, sir?” Lettice opened her eyes. 

“He would like it, I am sure, if you 
gave him a little encouragement. Now, 
look here,” the conspirator nodded his 
head and looked crafty. ‘“ Offer to play 
to him to-night—you play very well.” 

So that evening—the third—Lettice, 
timidly glancing at her guardian, asked 
John Ashton if he would like her to playa 
little. 

“The very thing I was longing for,” he 
said, springing to his feet and throwing 
open the piano. “The very thing; but I 
did not dare ask it.” 

That was the case with him. He dared 
anything with Mr. Pomeroy, but with the 
girl he was afraid. 1t is a healthy instinct 
which prompts a young man’s knees to 
tremble, and his voice to sink, before the 
girl he loves. Knees strengthen as one 
gets older, and the divinity of women falls 
from the saddened eye of experience. 

Lettice played for an hour. She played 
with expression and with skill. Alone all 
day, music was her principal solace, and 
her piano the friend to whom she confided 
all her thoughts. She played, and the 
young man sat beside her and listened. 

“At home,” he murmured in her ear, 
“at home we have choral societies and 
madrigal clubs—I belong to one—but 
there is no one among us who can play 
like you.” 

She blushed with pleasure. It was the 
first time anyone had ever praised her. 
Good heavens! if people only knew the 
power of praise, and how it wins the love 
of men and women! Praise everybody, 





you who want popularity; but praise as if 
you mean what you say, not as though 
you are sneering or envying, else people 
will hate you. Let every poet be a Milton, 
every woman a goddess, every artist a 
Raphael, every actor a Garrick, every news- 
paper-writer a Macaulay; then you will 
be greatly loved, and backbiters will have 
to operate on other people’s backs—the 
backs of those who criticise and blame. 

“Shall I sing for you?” asked the 
young man. “Or perhaps you will sing 
to me.” 

“No,” she replied. 
What will you sing ?” 

He looked about among her music and 
found a song which he knew. It was a 
simple Scotch song, and he sang very well 
and had a good bass voice. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Pomeroy, “I used to 
sing once myself.” 

Lettice heard this with amazement. 
Mr. Pomeroy sing! 

“ Why did you give it up?” John asked 

bluntly. 
- “Because there came a time when I 
gave up a great many things in which I 
had formerly taken pleasure; because I 
learned to know the world. Was taught 
it in a single lesson. Most men learn it in 
a series of lessons.” 

At ten the music ceased, and Lettice left 
them alone. 

“T always have a glass of brandy-and- 
water with my pipe. Will you join me?” 
asked Mr. Pomeroy in a burst of generosity, 
because hospitality was one of his disused 
virtues. We most of us have several 
disused virtues lying by, rusty for want of 
practice. Some day, when I have time, I 
mean to get all mine out, furbish and rub 
them up smart and clean, and go about 
brandishing them. Think of everybody’s 
astonishment ! 

“Thank you,” said John. “I never 
touch spirits or drink of any kind. And 
I do not smoke.” 

Mr. Pomeroy belonged to that old- 
fashioned school of thinkers who hold that 
wine, and especially port, should be con- 
sumed after dinner; beer, and especially 
bitter beer, with luncheon; and spirits, 
especially brandy, before going to bed, with 
two pipes. He clung to these habits, and 
it seemed flippant that so young a man 
should refuse to conform with them. 

“Not drink anything—a_ tectotaller P 
And not smoke? Why do you affect these 
singularities P ” 

“ Well, sir, they are not singularities at 


“T have no voice. 
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all. At least, I do not mean them as 
such. They are the customs of the 
country.” 

“Do you mean that no one in Canada 
drinks anything ? ” 

“Not quite. Only that a large propor- 
tion among us, even in the towns, are tem- 
perance men, and that,in my part of the 
country, very few drink at all.” 

“Well!” said Mr. Pomeroy. “ Large 
deductions, no doubt, large deductions.” 

It was on the Saturday after the first of 
those evenings that John took Lettice for 
her drive. 

On the Sunday morning, when she came 
down the Friars at eleven o’clock, he was 
waiting for her in the porch of the church. 

He saw that she had put on her new 
jacket and bonnet. She was not surprised 
to see him. “I thought you would be 
here,” she said simply. “You can come 
to church with me; we are just in time.” 

After church he asked her to go for a 
walk with him, but she refused, on the 
ground of early dinner, and he was fain to 
let her go. After the door of Number Five 
shut upon her, how flat, stale, and dull 
the whole place seemed. And what a 
dismal place London became, London on 
Sundays. 

As yet, he knew, there could be no 
question of love. She was not a girl who 
thought of love-making; she had, he was 
sure, no suspicion of love, no expression of 
the slightest flirtation; ignorant of every- 
thing, of the world, of the ways of men, 
of society, of her own sex, she accepted the 
suit and service of John Ashton as an un- 
expected delight, a thing to be taken with 
gratitude, but which had one great draw- 
back, because he would soon go away and 
leave her alone again in a desolation which 
would be aggravated by the memory of 
past joys. Already, in a single week, she 
had learned to look forward with eager- 
ness to his visit; already she was trying 
to think what she would play that he 
would like; already she was remember- 
ing and treasuring up his words. Already 
her brother had the second place in her 
thoughts. 


How was it, however, with the Idle 
Apprentice ? 

The boy was junior clerk in the great 
firm of Ferris and Halkett, with better 
chances than most of the juniors, because 
he knew French and German. The house 
paid him forty pounds a year for his ser- 
vices; Mr. Pomeroy allowed him an addi- 








tional forty. On eighty pounds a year a 
boy of seventeen ought to be able to live; 
at least, a great many do. 

Young Langton, however, did not by 
any means manage to make his eighty 
pounds cover all expenses. Very far 
from it, and in the course of a short 
twelvemonth he not only got through all 
that sum, but also through thirty pounds 
which he had got from his sister. He 
acquired, besides, a gentlemanly manner 
of establishing a system of tick with 
tailors and shoemakers, so that he was not 
only the best-dressed among the juniors 
of Ferris and Halketts’, but none of his 
clothes were paid for. This advantage, 
which gave him so much more money to 
spend, enabled Will Langton to extend his 
knowledge of life by joining in its amuse- 
ments, which he did chiefly under the intro- 
ductory patronage of a brother-clerk, Ernst 
Kugel. 

Kugel, a young man of two-and-twenty, 
a German by birth, had been long enough 
in this country to speak English perfectly. 
It was in England, indeed, that he acquired 
those habits and tastes which marked him 
out as occupying a position far beneath his 
merits. What was a hundred and twenty 
pounds a year to a youth who dreamed 
day and night of wealth, which, mind you, 
he would not hoard, economise, or lay out 
to any absurdly useful or beneficial enter- 
prise, but would spend, and spend royally, 
upon himself ? 

Ernst Kugel hoped to arrive at this end, 
not by inheritance, which was absurd, nor 
by steady industry, which was equally 
absurd, bat by short and easy methods. 
For one thing, he betted on horses. When- 
ever he had a pound to spare, he laid it on 
some animal about whom he had previously 
received a tip of the straightest kind. 
This amusement, while it occasionally 
gave him a pocketful of money, kept him 
nabitually in the direst depths of poverty 
and debt, Of course he took whatever 
credit he could get, and, of course, he 
abused that confidence and broke his faith. 
He was, in a word, one of the very worst 
specimens that London can show, of the 
clerk who is at once cad and snob, crafty 
and unscrupulous. He drank as much 
beer, or anything else, as he could get; 
he smoked as much tobacco as the office 
hours and those spent in sleep would 
permit; his views on all subjects were low 
and earthly, his opinions on all men were 
mean and base; he was the very worst 
companion that poor young Langton could 
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have. And yet, because Langton was 
innocent, fond of amusements, and frank, 
Kngel fixed upon him for his victim, and 
began to teach him all he knew himself. 

Kugel was handsome, in a way. His 
German face was of a type common enough, 
bat pleasant. He had long light-brown 
hair and bright blue eyes; he was rather 
above than below the’ middle height ; he 
wore a moustache but no beard or whiskers; 
his face showed few signs of his debauched 
life, save for the twitching of the muscles ; 
but his figure was already rather bloated, 
and his “ condition” prematurely bad. His 
shoulders were round, and he stooped a 
little as he walked. 

Tho fact is, that as Ernst Kugel should 
have been born rich, in order to give the 
world an awful example of how money 
should not be spent, so Will Langton 
should have been born rich, so as to show 
the world what a curse idleness may really 
be. He hated offices and office work; he 
detested the drudgery of quill-driving; he 
longed for the half-holiday to come again ; 
he thought the noblest thing of all was to 
be born with no necessity for work. He 
had not, you see, read Rabelais, who would 
have taught him that necessity is the first 
great master of arts. 

Once out of the hated office, both young 
men fill and light wooden pipes. It is not 
that young Langton wants to smoke—in 
fact, he does not smoke except when he is 
with his friend; but there is a certain 
grandeur and independence in walking 
along the street, pipe in mouth. 

“ Where are we going to-night?” asked 
the bey. 

“ Well, we went to the Connaught Hall 
last night. I don’t think we want two 
nights running of that entertainment, in 
spite of the ballet. Let us have a little 
pool. Have you got any money ?” 

“T’ve got ten shillings,” says the boy. 

“That will be more than we shall want,” 
replied his mentor. “I'll show you how 
to divide the pool, my boy.” 

“Tsay, Kugel,” Langton went on, with 
an anxious expression; “if Cassandra 
doesn’t win 2 

“Nonsense; she’s bound to win. Didn't 
the trainer’s own first cousin tell me there 
was nothing that could stand against her P 
Hasn’t she gone up from twenty to one, 
when I got the tip, to six to one P” 

“Tf she doesn’t I’m cleared out,” Will 
persisted, with a half laugh. 

“Never mind, go to your sister; she'll 
lend you more money.” 

















Will shook his head. 

“Poor Lettice! She’s given me three- 
quarters of her allowance already. I can’t 
get any more from her. And then they’re 
dunning me about the things I got on 
tick.” 

“T know. Come, don’tanticipate trouble. 
If Cassandra wins I pocket a cool hundred, 
and you, my boy, twenty. Make up your 
mind that she’s going to win. Think of 
winning twenty pounds. And now what 
are you going to have P” 

They were in front of a coffee-house. 

“T’m going to have a cup of coffee and 
a roll,” said Langton. 

“T’ll wait for you, then. I am going to 
have a gin and bitters. Then we’ll find 
out the fellows and have our little pool.” 

An evening spent in a low, badly ven- 
tilated billiard-room, the first floor of a 
public-house: for companions, ten or a 
dozen clerks of the same stamp as Ernst 
Kugel. Tobacco all the evening, with bad 
beer. Result of the entertainment: the 
loss of eight out of the ten shillings, slight 
improvement in skill at billiards, a head- 
ache, a shaking hand, and increased readi- 
ness to laugh at things evil and sneer at 
things good. 

Surely Hogarth had this sort of thing 
in his mind when he presented the Idle 
Apprentice playing heads and tails on the 
tombstone, and behind him, as we know, 
the beadle! 


CHAPTER VY. A DRAMATIC SITUATION. 


Ir was past half-past three in the after- 
noon when young Langton stepped briskly 
out of the great warehouse of Ferris and 
Halkett, buttoning his coat across his 
chest. There was good reason that it 
should be buttoned tightly, because in 
the breast-pocket he had a bagful of notes 
and gold, which it was his duty to take to 
the bank; this tolerably important trast 
being, as everyone knows to be the custom 
in our mercantile houses, confided to the 
youngest, and therefore, the least trust- 
worthy clerks. In his own desk was a 
book in which were entered the numbers 
of the notes and the amount in gold. The 
bank was in Lombard-street, the ware- 
house of Ferris and Halkett in one of the 
narrow streets which lie between Cheap- 
side and the new thoroughfare of Queen 
Victoria-street. There was thus a short 
walk of ten minutes between the office and 
the bank. 

Will Langton did not look happy on 
this October afternoon. Like many an 
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older, and consequently worse man, he was 


paradise. That Cassandra should win the 


Cambridgeshire Stakes; Cassandra, Kugel’s | fs 
fate—was decided. 
sandra, on whom, by Kugel’s advice, he | down the streets for an Echo boy—none 
was in sight. 
n the direction of Lombard-street, steps 
came running after him, and a hand was 
gifts; Cassandra, who had been rising | laid upon his shoulder. 


straightest and most trustworthy tip; Cas- 


had laid, when the odds were twenty to 
one, the last sovereign that was left of 
Mr. Pomeroy’s allowance and his sister's 


steadily day after day till she stood at six 
to one, and backers were plenty at the 
price—had been to him for the last three 
weeks a “moral;” nor did it come home 
to him until that day, the very day of the 
race, that there was just a chance for 
Cassandra to come in somewhere after the 
first. And all day long he had been trying | 
to realise his position, in case of that 
disaster actually happening. 





Of course, that disaster was bound to | viser, “the game isn’t over yet, though we 
have’ lost this time. 


happen. Did anyone ever hear of a single 


case where a bankrupt man rested his hopes | after all? 
though yon feel as if it was more. 
worse for me—I feel as if I had lost a 


upon a prize in a lottery, the winning of a 
horse, the accidental determination of a. | 


chance in his favour, and of that lucky | hundred. 
It is certainly open | certain.” 


chance turning up ? 
to say, that no sane man would so ground | 


his hopes; it is also open to say, that the | I made sure of that twenty, and I’ve got 
line between sanity and insanity is a good | no money, and I shan’t have any, except 


5 


deal confused, and also, if that goes for|the weekly pay—fifteen shillings every 
Satnrday—for three months more. 
am I to pay up? 
to Mr. Pomeroy and tell him what sort of 
a life I’ve been leading.” 


anything, that there is much humanity in 
man. | 

Will Langton was that bankrupt and 
that fool. The winning of that one horse | 
seemed to him the one thing which stood 
between him and a most awful scrape. 
Let us not be too hard upon him; first, 
because he was very young, only seventeen 
years of age; and secondly, because he is 
the only brother of Lettice. 

Will had been brooding all day long 
over the state of things. To a seasoned 
vessel, the mere fact of owing more than 
one cau pay, of receiving letters which dun 
for money and remind one of broken pro- 
mises, of meeting tradesmen who make un- 
pleasant remarks about gentlemen’s words 
of honour, and so forth, have no annoying 
or worrying effect at all. Quite the reverse. 
If it were not for the little excitement 
caused by their letters, rencontres, and 
remarks given them, and the opportunities 
which they offer to conversation, many 
gentlemen would be hipped in their daily 
life, and at a loss for their daily toil. 
When you are young, it is different. Toa 
boy of seventeen, a debt of five pounds is 





la bugbear; a letter from a disappointed 
in debt, and being dunned for money which | creditor is humiliating, and a threat of 
he had not; like many an older and more | legal proceedings maddens ; we get used to 
foolish man, he had been living in a fool’s | such things as we grow older. 


sight of his gloomy face, Will knew that 
the race was lost. 


Kugel. 
even placed. 
how it was 
lost—cheated out of a hundred pounds.” 


were to find out that I go about with— 
with—— 


hear the last of my allowance. 
Lettice——Kugel, you must help me out of 
the scrape.” 


As for me, my landlady doesn’t know 
where my office is, and I don’t mean to let 
her know. 
rent, and coals, and breakfast. 
to pay up on Saturday. 
Langton, my boy, that when she sends up 
her bill on Saturday morning, she will find 
the bird flown. 
want P” 


and sixpence.” 


your only chance.” 





By this time the race was run, and his 
ute—for everything at seventeen is full of 


He looked up and 


But as he walked quickly 


It was his German friend, and at the 


“She must have been got at,” groaned 
* Nowhere at all—not in it—ncot 
Oh, if we could only find ont 
done! A hundred pounds 


Will felt sick and faint. 


“Cheer up, young ’un,” 


said his ad. 


What’s a sovereign, 
That’s all you’ve really lost, 
It’s 


I thought that hundred was 


“ It can’t be worse for you than for me. 


How 
And he threatens to go 


“What if he does? ” 


“You don’t know Mr. Pomeroy. If he 


“With me?” 
“ Yes, with ycu and your set—I should 
And poor 


“Tt’s deuced unlucky for both of us. 


I owe for three weeks now— 
Promised 
I rather think, 


How much do you really 
“The bill is fifteen pounds, five shillings, 
It’s 


“Phew! You must ask for time. 
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Just then the City clocks struck four. 
Will started. 


“Four o’clock! 
” 


And now I can’t pay 
in. 

“Were you going to the bank? Well, 
that does not matter. You can take it 
back for to-night.” 

It did not greatly matter; only when Will 
went to give back his bag, the clerk, who 
should have received it, was busy. And 
when he tried again at five, the clerk was 
gone. So that, when he left the office a 
few minntes later, he had with him still 
the bagful of notes and gold. 

“You can slip out to-morrow at ten and 
py it in first thing,” said Kugel. 

“It is ridiculous,” said that worthy, 
presently, over a glass of gin and bitters; 
“it is ridiculous to make a fuss over debts. 
If you can’t pay them say so, and let them 
do what they like. A gentleman wants 
all the coin he can get for his amusements. 
Hang debts!” 

Certainly Will Langton was in the way 
of becoming the first gentleman in Europe, 
for he had spent during the last twelve 
months every farthing in his amusements, 
if we count his daily shilling dinner as an 
amusement, and I do not know what else 
it was. 


“But if he goes to Mr. Pomeroy, and | 


lets out about things——” 


“There will be a row, that’s all. He 
will blow up and pay up, and you will go 
on the same as before. Come, Langton, 
have a glass of something.” 

Will shook his head. Then he hesitated. 
There was still a shilling in his pocket— 
enough for next day’s dinner. 

“ Devil take to-morrow,” said his friend. 

Then Will Langton took something ; 
and then they both smoked a pipe, and 
took something more. 

At eight the boy’s cheeks were flushed 
and his speech a little thick. Kugel had 
been paying for a good deal more. 

‘““How much money have you got in 
your pocket ?” asked Kugel. 

“Two hundred in notes, eighty-five in 
gold.” 

“ Eighty-five in gold,” mused the elder 
clerk. ‘‘ And the notes—I suppose they ” 
—he pointed over his shoulder to an ima- 
ginary office—“ they know the numbers ?” 

“T took them down. They are in my 
desk.” 

“Ah! in your desk. Well, old man, 
take care not lose that bag. Eighty-five 
pounds. Eight—y—five—pounds! What 
a flutter we could have, you and I together, 








if we had that money to spend. Pay our 
bills and all. Start us fairagain. It would 
be a good joke, wouldn’t it ? to pretend that 
you had lost the bag, wouldn’t it? Let us 
see: you might say that it had been 
pulled out of your hand as you walked 
along, eh P You were afraid, you know, 
to tell them till the morning. I wonder 
how that would wash ?” 

He leaned forward to whisper this evil 
suggestion. 

“Tell them I lost it?” asked Will. 
“ But I haven’t lost it!” 

Which was quite true, because it was in 
his pocket. 

Kugel, a seasoned vessel, who drank 
beer like water, and was as sober as when 
they began, forbore to pursue the subject, 
and taking the boy by the arm, he led him 
away. 

It was half-past eight: the cold air of 
the October evening partially restored the 
lad. The rest of that evening—how an 
hour in a music-hall with more beer and 
pipes and bad air, led naturally to an hour 
or two in a billiard-room with more beer, 
mors pipes, and worse air; how Will 
went through the various stages of heavy, 
sullen defiance of his destiny—you cannot 
possibly get light-hearted defiance out of 
adulterated beer—of maudlin cheerfulness, 
of dull stupidity, and of final complete 
and prostrate intoxication—may be passed 
over. When he arrived at the last stage 
his friend Kugel, who was still perfectly 
sober, and had been dividing all the pools, 
put him into a cab, and drove him to his 
own lodgings. 

These consisted of a single room—the 
ground-floor back of a house in Soho, let 
off entirely to lodgers such as Mr. Kugel, 
who, for economical reasons, preferred one 
room to two. A young Frenchman, who 
spent his whole days in the reading-room 
of the British Museum, had the front room 
on the ground-floor. In the first-floor 
front was a lady who had seen better days. 
She lived by painting photographs. In 
the back lived an elderly man, who was a 
dresser of shop-windows. His work was 
over very early in the day, and in the 
afternoon he used to go out and admire 
the effect, not above taking a wrinkle 
from the production of other artists in the 
same line. An ephemeral form of art, it 
is true, but, after all, in the eyes of the 
true artist, what does it matter for how 
short a time he labours? On the second 
floor were an assistant hairdresser and his 
wife, a pair of love-birds cooing in one 
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cage; and at the back two young ladies 
of the stage, who clubbed their slender 
resources and lived in the same room. 

Kugel, with the help of the cabman, 
carried the boy into his room and laid him 
on the bed. By this time poor Will 
Langton was quite gone. His eyes were 
open and he rolled about his head, but he 
could no longer speak. 

Now the two rooms on the ground-floor 
had, in their earlier and more honourable 
days, been connected by folding-doors, 
which were now permanently closed and 
locked, so as to ensure the privacy of either 
occupant. It so happened that the tenant 
of the front room, feeling himself unable 
to sleep that night, was sitting up in bed 
smoking a pipe and reading—a most dan- 
gerous practice, which one would like to see 
entirely confined to foreign climes. At 
eleven o’clock he was startled by the most 
unusual fact of a cab driving up to the 
house. Who in that place could afford to 
drive in cabs P Not the lady who painted 
photographs ; not the shop-dresser; not the 
two young ladies of the stage. The cab 
certainly stopped at the door, and imme- 
diately afterwards the listener heard heavy 
steps in the passage, as if two men were 
carrying something heavy, which finally 
found its way to the room behind. Then 
one man went away, the door was shut, and 
the cab drove off. And then he heard a 
voice—that of his fellow-tenant—in low 
tones, and speaking to someone else in a tone 
of remonstrance. This excited his curiosity 
and his wonder. Here was sleeplessness, 
for once, rewarded. He slipped out of 
bed, put out his candle, and applied his 
eye to the keyhole, gathering a blanket 
over his shoulders for warmth. 

As he smoked in bed, he had been 
building in a not too fertile brain that 
Chateau de France, in which the dreamer 
becomes—not a hero of romance, not a 
Monte Christo of wealth, not a Victor 
Hugo of fiction, but—a successful dra- 
matist. To be a dramatist is the dream of 
every young Frenchman of literary tastes ; 
to hang about theatres and try to discover 
the secret of success, the elixir of immor- 
tality, is his nightly amusement. Young 
Henri de Rosnay—whose real name was 
Goudon—was one of these dreamers. He 
admired and envied Sardou beyond all 
men; to write such plays; to win such 
applause; to enjoy, in his own lifetime, 
such glory, was, to him, a thing beyond 
all posthumous glory, all renown among 
posterity. “ What has posterity done for 





me,” Henri de Rosnay might have said, 
“that I should try to please posterity ? 
Rather let me stand upon the boards, 
when the author is called, and receive the 
plaudits of living men and women.” 

To-night his thoughts had been par- 
ticularly turned in the direction of stage 
ambition. He lacked, he felt, the power 
of conceiving strong situations, but he 
thought he could fit a situation with 
dialogue, if only that situation could be 
found. 

Might not this be a situation? Mid- 
night: two men secretly—he made sure 
it was secretly—bearing a burden into the 
room behind his own! that burden a 
human being! Man or woman? 

So he stepped out of bed, threw the 
blanket over his shoulders, and peeped— 
what will not man do, incited by natural 
ambition ?—through the keyhole. 

Then that young Frenchman saw some 
very strange and curious things. 

First, the tenant of the room was not 
alone; it was, then, a human burden. 
With him was quite a young man, lying 
on the bed, with flushed cheeks and half- 
closed eyes, breathing heavily. A very 
handsome boy, with delicate features and 
curly brown hair. But he was drunk, that 
was certain. What had the other brought 
him there for? Henri de Rosnay thought 
of strange stories which he had read of 
Paris, Cairo, Naples, and Rome, and began 
to rub his hands with delight. Behold, 
here were materials for a sweet situation : 
boy drugged; brought home insensible to 
be—murdered, perhaps ; robbed, perhaps ; 
and he there, the unseen witness. As good 
as any play. As good as anything he 
could think of, although not entirely 
original, in the whole melodrama of 
Paris. 

The first thing his fellow-lodger did 
was not altogether in accordance with 
melodramatic tradition; it was to pour into 
a tumbler some compound, which might, 
he thought, be another drug. As a matter 
of fact, it was gin and water; a mixture, 
which if taken on top of a plentiful 
cascade of beer, is more certain than 
any known combination of spirits and 
water to stupefy persons already partially 
intoxicated. He lifted the boy’s head and 
put the glass to his lips. Young Langton 
had just strength enough left to drink off 
the contents. Then his head rolled round ; 
his eyes closed ; he fell into the deep sleep 
of drunkenness, absolute and complete. 
If his sister had only seen him! 
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The Frenchman saw them. Next, the 
lad thus forced, so to speak, into a pro- 
found slumber, the respectable Ernst 
Kugel—whose name, however, he did not 
know—sat down and began to think, 
looking at the sleeper. After a little he 
drew ont a penknife and opened it slowly, 
still gazing at his victim. Was he, then, 
going to murder the boy? Henri de 
Rosnay drew a long breath, and began to 
consider. 

This was a very delicate and difficult 
juncture. To shout and run into the 
other room might prevent the murder, and 
so spoil a dramatic situation. To stay 
where he was and look on might produce 
a splendid tableau, and yet allow a blood- 
thirsty murder. Henri de Rosnay was a 
kindhearted young fellow, though his love 
of art might seem to override his dislike 
to manslaughter, and it must be owned 
that for a moment he wavered. 

Happily he was spared the necessity of 
the choice. Ernst Kugel, it appeared, had 
no design whatever of murdering the boy. 
All he did with the knife was to cut, not 
his victim’s throat, but his coat-buttons; 
not to stick the murderous weapon into 
his windpipe, but to gash and cut the 
buttonholes. What did he do that for? 

Then M. de Rosnay observed that the 
boy’s coat was tightly buttoned across the 
chest; so that the buttons cut off and the 
buttonholes gashed, the coat would have 
the appearance of having been cut open 
by violence. Then he chuckled to himself. 

And he was not at all surprised after 
this, when the respectable Kugel put his 
hand into the inside pocket and drew it 
out with a hag—a bag of coarse sacking, 
which M. de Rosnay’s slight experience 
told him was made to carry money back- 
wards and forwards between an oflice and 
a bark. 

There was a table at the foot of the 
bed, also very fortunately commanded by 
the keyhole, on which the robber, if he 
was one, quietly poured out the contents 
of the bag. There was a small bolster 
of notes and a quantity of gold. The 
Frenchman saw the man separate the gold 
into little piles of ten pounds each. There 
were eight of them and one smaller pile. 
Then he saw him tie up the gold tightly 
in a handkerchief, so that it made a small 
and tight rouleau. The notes he folded 
and put in an envelope. He looked about 
him next, as if for a hiding-place. Beside 
the fireplace, after lifting the carpet, he 
found a loose plank—no doubt he knew of 





it before—one of those planks which are 
taken up when anything goes wrong with 
the gas. This he took up, and in the space 
below it he deposited his stolen goods. The 
Frenchman rubbed his hands—he saw his 
way to a really effective situation. 

All this took time, but at last it was 
done, and the operator began leisurely to 
undress. The Frenchman saw that he 
covered the boy over with a blanket, with- 
out removing any of his clothes. In a few 
minutes M. Kugel was ready for bed, and, 
in fact, went there as quietly and natur- 
ally as if he had been doing a noble and 
honourable action. 

When the man at the keyhole saw the 
candle put out, he removed his eye—which 
was, in fact, of no further use in that 
position. And then, perplexed, but much 
elated, he went to bed too. 

In the morning he was awakened by 
voices in the next room, and instantly 
springing from his bed resumed his old 
position. 

“‘ Aha!” he said. ‘‘ Now for the next act.” 

Kugel was dressed, and the boy was 
sitting on the edge of the bed awake and 
looking dazed. 

“It’s a terrible thing,” said the former. 
“T don’t see any way out of it at all. You 
would leave us last night; nothing would 
keep you. I thought you were sober 
enough to get home, and when I came out 
a quarter of an hour later, there you were 
on a kerb-stone, sound asleep, with your 
coat open, like that. So I just brought 
you home as you were.” 

Will Langton groaned. As yet heconld 
only half understand. Then he pressed 
his hands to his head. 

“T can’t remember anything about last 
night at all,” he said. “And my head is 
splitting.” 

“ Poor old boy! Never mind. I'll stand 
by you—to the last I will. Look here, 
Langton. They won’t believe at the office 
that you were robbed of that money— 
nobody would be such a fool as to believe 
that.” 

“Won’t believe that I was robbed P” 

“Most certainly not. There was a 
similar case last year of a fellow pretending 
to lose money. They charged him with 
it, and he was tried and found guilty. 
Five years he got.” 

Mr. Kugel forgot to mention that the 
two cases were not exactly similar, because 
in the former case it was clearly proved 
that the clerk had not lost the money at 
all, but had made use of it. 
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his face in his hands. 
“No, what you’ve got to dois this. I} 
will go to the office and say nothing about | 
you. You will stay here-till I come home. 
The landlady shall bring you up some 
breakfast at twelve. You go to sleep 
again now. At four or five you shall have | 
a chop; and you take good care not to 
stir from here till I come home again. 
And that may be latish. Don’t sit up for 
me, but go to bed when you are sleepy. 
There’s plenty of gin in the bottle, and 
there’s the tobacco. And so now, old man, 
you stay here and be comfortable. Perbaps 
things will blow over, you know, after a 
bit; and then you can come out and look 
round again.” 
Langton acceded. 


Will fell back on the pillow and buried | 
| 


He was 80 miserable, 


so ill, that he would have acceded to any- | 


thing; and at the moment it seemed as if 
sleep was the one thing which he wanted. 
The misery before him, bluntly put by his 
adviser, fell with a dull pain upon his 
racking head, but he was too ill to under- 
stand. Lying down again, he fell asleep 
in a few moments. 

Kugel covered him with a blanket, went 
out, gave some directions to the landlady, 
and left the house. 

M. de Rosnay, still watching the case 
with a lively interest, hastily pulled on 
his boots, snatched his hat, and stole out 
after him, following on the other side of 
the street. 

Through the streets of Soho to Holborn, 
along the stately Holborn to Newgate, 
from Newgate to Cheapside; then, turning 
down one of the narrow southern streets, 
the office of Ferris and Halkett. There 
the prey was run down; the sleuth-hound 
watched him enter, and then, going boldly 
straight in after him, called a porter 
standing at the gate, and asked him the 


clerk. 

“ That is one of our German gentlemen,” 
said the man; “Mr. Kugel his name is.” 

“Kugel! Ah, I was wrong. Pardon,” 
said the Frenchman, with a strong foreign 
accent. 

He had learned what he wanted to 
know—the name of this man of mysterions 
habits, and the place where he was em- 





ployed. He retraced his steps slowly, 
thinking. The robber was a clerk in a| 
City house, that was ascertained. Good; | 
he could run him down whenever he 
pleased. Next for the boy. 

This time he did not use the friendly 





keyhole, but boldly opened the enemy’s 
door and looked in. The lad was still, 
as he expected, sound asleep—heavily 
asleep; so steeped in slumber that he did 
not awake when the Frenchman put his 
hand into his coat-pocket and drew forth 
a letter, the creditor’s missive, and read 
the name. 

“Aha! Mr. William Lang-ton, Messrs. 
Ferris and Halkett. It becomes compli- 
cated, this affair. Situation. Two clerks 
in one burean. Good. Ze young clerk 
gets dronk, ze more older clerk he r-r-rob 
him.” He threw up his forefinger with a 
gesture of explanation mingled with dis- 
gust. “Tiens, tiens—what nextP Next 
he hide ze money. Where? Sous le 
plancher—in ze ground. Bien, bien.” 

He went on his hands and knees and 
began to examine the planks beneath the 
window. It was quite easy to throw 
back the carpet and find the loose one; 
and beneath it, there lay the rouleau of 
gold and the packet of notes. 

“What to do?” he asked himself. 
“What todo? If I leave the packet, he 
will perhaps come home and take the 
money and go. If I take the packet, one 


| might suspect me—Bah ! that is impossible 


—suspect Henri de Rosnay? That is 
foolish, that is absurd; I will take the 
money, I will watch for to-day and to- 
morrow. Aha! to-morrow, I will go to 
his office and denounce the true robber. 
End of act three, with tifth grand tablean.” 

He placed Wiil’s letter and the packet 
in his own pocket and left the room, the 
boy still breathing the heavy sleep of 
intoxication. 

It was pretty certain that his victim 
would not return till the evening—late, he 
had told the boy—M. de Rosnay, therefore, 
proceeded with his own business. First 
he went to the British Museum, where he 
wrote part of his letter to his Parisian 
paper. In it he threw out hints about 
being engaged in tracking to its end a 
dark and mysterious affair, which, in the 
hands of one less skilled in the tortuous 
workings of the human heart,” would 
infallibly, he said, be a work attended with 
failure. “ Let my readers of the fair sex,” 
he added, “be reassured, this country is 
not Persia, nor is it France. It is money, 
not love; robbery, not jealousy ; which lies 
below the plot of which I speak. And 
yet I promise for all a new, an original, a 


| . ? 
| piquant story.’ 


He went home at seven, for safety. No 
one was in the back room but the unlucky 
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boy, sitting with his head in his hand, a 
picture which would have moved the heart 
of the youthful Lacedemonian far more 
effectively than a more common Helot. 
But no one else. 

It was weary work, passing that long 
evening waiting for a man who did not 
arrive. But what would detera French 
correspondent in the pursuit of something 
exciting ? At eleven he got tired, however, 
and went to bed, with the resolution of 
waking up when he heard steps in the 
next room. 

It was past two when the steps did 
awaken him. But there was nothing to 
see, because Mr. Kugel on getting home 
proceeded straight to bed. 


CHAPTER VI. IS IT A DREAMP 


Ir was not till twelve o’clock the next 
day that Langton’s non-appearance began 
to excite remark. An hour later it was 
discovered that the money with which he 
had been entrusted was not paid into the 
bank. This was serious. A messenger 
was sent to his lodgings, for Langton was 
not, as his friend Kugel, one of those who 
love to bury their heads, ostrich-like, in 
obscure places. The messenger returned 
with the intelligence that he had not been 
home all night. Then a consultation was 
held, and the chief, Mr. Halkett, was in- 
formed. 

Mr. Halkett was a man who did things 
on principle. He paid his clerks an as- 
cending and regular scale of salary, which 
was not too much when you got to the 
top of it; he granted a fixed holiday of 
three weeks to everybody, and made them 
take it, just as some banks do, with the 
view of finding out any irregularities; he 
would have none but Churchmen in his 
employment, and was particular about the 
morals of his young men; finally, if any- 
one went wrong, he knew, without being 
told, that prosecution awaited him. 

Mr. Halkett wrote a letter at once to 
Mr. Pomeroy, by whom the boy had been 
brought to him. 


That was why, about three o’clock in 
the afternoon, young John Ashton, going 
out of his hotel, met, as she was coming 
in search of him, Lettice Langton, pale, 
trembling, and agitated. 

“Oh, Mr. Ashton!” she cried, taking his 
hand, “if you cannot help me, no one 
can.” 

“Tf I can help you 
she interrupted him. 





” he began; but 





” and then broke 





“ My brother Will 
down. 

“Come into the ladies’ coffee-room, and 
tell me all you can.” 

There was no one in the ladies’ room, 
and Lettice took a little courage from the 
sympathising silence of the mute fur- 
niture, to tell her story. 

At half-past two a messenger came from 
Ferris and Halkett’s to Mr. Pomeroy, 
asking if he could say where young 
Langton could be found, because he had 
disappeared and three hundred pounds 
with him. Mr. Pomeroy did not know; 
said he was busy; said that the boy’s 
sister might know—hauded the message 
over to her. Then the messenger told her 
the dreadful news. 

That was the terrible story which 
Lettice poured into the ear of John Ashton. 
Could he find the boby—somewhere in this 
great London ? 

“Tt is a tough contract,” said John 
Ashton to himself, thinking whether Sir 
Galahad, Perseus, Hercules, @idipus, and 
a few other performers of mighty deeds, 
ever had a more difficult task before them. 
But at sight of the tearful face before 
him he resolved to do what he could to 
hunt up this boy, to trace him—if any trace 
of him could be found—step by step, in- 
nocent or guilty, until he could give him 
back to his sister, to be rejoiced over or 
wept over. 

“ Poor—poor Will!” cried Lettice. “Oh, 
Mr. Ashton, try to think that my brother 
is not—is not really bad! He cannot—oh, 
he cannot—have taken the money wilfully. 
Some accident may have happened; he 
may have lost it; he may: oh, I do not 
know what to think.” 

“Try not to think at all, Miss Langton,” 
said John. ‘ Let me think for you. Now, 
may I begin P ” 

* Yes, if you please.” 

“ London is a big place, full of tempta- 
tion. Your brother is only seventeen 
years of age; he lives in lodgings—all 
alone—at seventeen. There is no place for 
him to go in the evening; he may have got 
into bad company. You must not think 
too hardly of a boy left all alone. Let 
us try, first, to ascertain in what company 
he has been lately. Tell me, Miss Langton, 
have you any reason for believing that your 
brother was not—not quite steady ?” 

She hesitated, reddening. 

*“ Tshould have said, yesterday—nothing. 
But now, I remember little things. He was 
always without money. He only had forty 
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pounds a year, but Mr. Pomeroy doubled 
that for him, and—and—and—he had all 
my money too.” 

“ All your money ?” 

“Very nearly all. Mr. Pomeroy gives 
me forty pounds a year for my dress, and 
poor Will borrowed, last year, nearly all 
that.” 

“Humph! That makes a hundred and 
twenty. What did he pay for his lodgings?” 

“ He had a single room, with the use of 
a sitting-room, for five shillings a week.” 

“T see,” John went through a little cal- 
culation. “Five shillings a week for 
lodgings; two shillings for breakfast ; 
seven shillings for dinner; half-a-crown 
for tea and supper; a couple of shillings 
for washing ; eighteenpence for sundries— 
that makes only fifty-two pounds a year. 
What do you think he did with the rest ?” 

“ He had to dress himself.” 

“Very well, fifteen pounds—sixty-seven 
pounds—leaving fifty-three pounds. What 
did he do with that fifty-three pounds— 
more than a pound a week ? ” 

Lettice hung her head. 

“Indeed,” she said, “I am afraid he 
spent ii all on amusements.” 

* John Ashton was silent. There was, 
indeed, nothing to say. To this young 
backwoodsman, who spent nothing at all 
a year in drink, tobacco, or amusements, 
unless shooting is an amusement, the 
thought of a boy of seventeen, throwing 
away @ pound a week in mere pleasures, 
with nothing afterwards to show for it, 
was simply dreadful, wild extravagance. 
He could hardly understand how such a 
lad could exist. 

“First,” he said, “I must go to Ferris 
and Halkett’s. That is, Miss Langton, 
when I have taken you home, if you 
please. Perhaps, the boy may himaclf 
come round to see you. So be in the 
way; and I will do nothing else at all, 
until we have found him, somehow or 
somewhere.” 

Lettice went away, strengthened with 
the thought that she was not left alone, 
and that someone was working for her 
and her brother. The dreadful thought 
that her brother might be guilty lost half 
its terrors—even though Mr. Pomeroy 
accepted the probability as a certainty— 
when her Canadian ally put her doubts 
into words, and showed her that many 
things might have happened besides—the 
ugly word which she did not dare to face. 
And, after all, Will had never shown any 
vicious inclinations! What poor Lettice did 





not dare bring home to herself, was the 
fact that, although a dozen things might 
happen, as a matter of plain truth, gene- 
rally only one thing ever does happen, and 
that thing is, that the clerk bolts with the 
money. 

John Ashton, for his part, prepared for 
action by going to Ferris and Halkett’s. 

Mr. Halkett, on hearing his visitor's 
business, became more solemn than usual. 
It was an occasion for showing that Dra- 
conian impartiality for which the house 
was famous. 

“We have,” he said, “four hundred 
employés. If we show leniency to one 
who departs from the straight path, pro- 
bably the other three hundred and ninety- 
nine will follow in the sinner’s track.” 

It is a plausible argument, and only 
breaks down in its weakest point, because 
it assumes that fear of punishment is the 
only deterrent from crime. As a matter 
of fact, most of the other three hundred 
and ninety-nine clerks would be found to 
have self-respect. Therefore, they would 
not take to evil courses, even though 
brother Barabbas escaped the clutches of 
the law. 

“ Well, sir,” said John, without intend- 
ing any irreverence, “the Lord has got 
more than four hundred servants. If He 
were as unrelenting in the punishment of 
sins, where should we all be?” 

“T hope, Mr.—Mr.—Ashton,” Mr. Hal- 
kett looked at the card, “I hope that you 
do not come here to shock my religious 
feelings.” 

“Not at all, sir,” said John. “I want 
to know what you are going to do about 
young Langton.” 

“Prosecuate him,” said the merchant 
shortly. ‘“ Make an example of him for 
the benefit of his fellow-clerks. If he is 
not caught, or does not surrender within 
four-and-twenty hours, I shall issue a 
reward for his apprehension. That is 
what I am going to do.” 

‘“‘ Suppose I—suppose someone—were to 
come forward and say, ‘I will pay the 
money for him, on condition that you let 
him go’?” 

“That would be of no use, none what- 
ever.” 

Mr. Halkett leaned back in an attitude 
of uncompromising virtue—you get that 
by throwing your head back, placing one 
hand on the arm of your chair, and the 
other straight before you flat upon the 
table. Try it! 

“ That would be of no use,” he repeated, 
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“ What have we lost? Highty-five pounds 
in gold, and notes, whose numbers are pro- 
bably stopped. Nothing. What have we 
to gain by the prosecution of one clerk ? 
The honesty of all the rest. Is that 
nothing ? ” 

“Well, sir,” said John Ashton, “ you are 
the boss of this establishment, and you can 
do just as you please. But I pity this 
country if every boss is like you.” 


“What do you mean, sir?” 


cried 
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Mr. Halkett, in a rage. 

“T mean this, sir. First, that I will try | 
to find the poor boy; and, guilty or not, if 
I find him, you shall not—depend upon | 
that. Second, that you may call yourself | 
a Christian, but you are not. Not the first | 
elements of that religion about you, sir. 
The boy is missed; you conclude at once 
that he has stolen the money ? How | 
do you know that? You are going, on 
Christian principle, to act on that assump- 
tion, and parade his name all over Eng- 
land; and you refuae to accept, meanwhile, 
the restoration of the loat or atolen pro- 
porty, Good-morning, Me, HH ilkett, If 
you come over to Onnada, ll give you a 
little more ol my mind,” 

John strode away in a great rage, But 
wrath nover yet found a missing clerk, and 





he began to think what he had better do, 

First, he took a cab and drove to tho 
boy’s lodgings. 

He lived in Featherstone- buildings, 
Holborn, having, like his friend Kugel, 
a single room. Unlike Kugel, he had a 
landlady who knew where he was em- 
ployed, and what, too, was his daily manner | 
of life. 

John explained to the woman from whom | 
and why he was come—the boy’s disap- | 
pearance, his sister’s anxiety. | 

She hesitated a little, and then she told 
her tale. 

“ He was as good a Jad as ever walked, | 
I do believe,” she said. ‘‘ As good as he | 
is handsome, until three months ago, when | 
he got to know that Kugel.” 

“ Who is that Kugel ?”’ 

‘‘He is one of the sort that find their | 
pleasure in smoking, drinking, betting, and | 
low society,” she went on. “ One of the 
sort that get hold of young fellows like 
Mr. Langton and ruin them. I know him.” 

“Where can one find this Kugel P” 

“‘T don’t know where he lives now, but 
I know where you will find him most even- 
ings, because young Mr. Langton, who’s | 
got no more deceitfulness in his disposition 
than that bit of wool, told me. He is | 
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| always to be found in the Connaught 


Masic-hall, where the betting-men con- 
gregate to make their wicked bets, or in 
the Royal Leinster Arms, where they meet, 
them and their friends, to play billiards, 
and a pretty place that is for a young 
gentleman with a character.” 

Leaving a message with the woman for 
her lodger in case he should turn up, John 
sent a telegram to Lettice, telling her what 
he had done so far. After despatching 
his telegram he reflected that he could 
do nothing more till the evening, and that 
it would be much pleasanter to sit with 
Lettice, telling her all about it, than to sit 
alone. So he took a cab and drove to 
Great St. Simon Apostle, where he found 
the girl still trembling and wretched, sitting 
alone in her dismal room at the back of 
the house, Mr, Pomeroy was probably in 
his office, and John sat with her, none to 
say him nay, trying to pour comfort into 
her heart so fullof misgiving, Of comfort 
there could be but little, but there was 
promise of heip; and it was something for 
the desolate girl to think that she waa 
nob altogether without friends, There 
was thin atalwart young follow, ao atrong 
and brave, working for hor, Ho was her 
friend; this man who but a weok ago had 
been a stranger, her friond. Not athought 
crossed her inexperienced and uneducated 


| brain that he would ever think of being 


something more. Other girls, as perhaps’ 
she knew, had lovers and married; for 
herself, she never thought of such a fate. 
As well might the imprisoned canary-bird 
dream of the bright skies and breezy 
groves of the islands whence his ancestors 
were brought. The ironof her prison had 
entered into her soul. And yet—so re- 
ceptive, so open to influence is the nature 
of a girl—already a new life was being 
born within her; new thonghts were 
crowding in her brain, new hopes. The 
duil monotony of her silent and friendless 
days was broken. She thought it was 
only interrupted; but it was broken. 

“You have known me only a week,” 
she said shyly, “and yet you are so kind. 
Are all Canadians like you P” 

He did not say what rose up in his 
heart. It was no time to talk of love 
when she was in so dire a trouble; else 
he would have told her that his kindness 
did not spring from f iendship, nor from 
his Canadian education, but from a deeper 
source, perhaps a more selfish one. 

“We are old friends already, are we 
not ?” he said; “just as if we had known 
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Charles Dickens. } 
each other all our lives. And now it is 
half-past five,and I must go. Have hope, 
Miss Langton; to-morrow I will report 
what I have done.” 

“Hope!” she echoed, with the tears in 





her eyes. “Yes, I have hope while you 
are here. Everything seems easy; but 


when you are gone, and I am alone, then 
the misery begins. Poor Will! my poor, 
dear brother. Oh, he cannot—he cannot 
have—taken the money!” 

“No! never believe that,” said John, 
stoutly. 

“Yet Mr. Pomeroy thinks so. And 
before you came I was having dreadful 
thoughts of—of policemen and trials; 
things one has read of. Oh, tell me,” she 
passed her hand across her forehead, 
“tell me, is ita dream? Are youadream ? 
Will you pass away and leave me here 
again in this great, silent house where no 
one ever comes, and*no one ever speaks P 
I used to have dreams in the daytime 
before you came. They crossed my brain 
when 1 was awake, and sometimes I did 
not know whether [ waa sleeping or walk. 
ing in my sleep, And now I feel the 
samo again, just the same as if [ was 
walking in my sleep,” 

John caught her with both hands, Te 
could have wept over the pleading eyes 
and weary voice. 

“Lettice!” he eried; “I will never 
leave you alone again. [am no dream at 
least. Are these hands a dream? Did 
ever arms in dreams fold you round like 
this ?” 

he drew herself away, frightened and 
confused. 

“Forgive me, Lettice,” he went on. 
“But do not talk like that, you terrify 
me. Promise me that you will not let 
such thoughts dwell in your mind. Re- 
member, I am your friend—no dream, 
unless we are all dreams together—if you 
will let me be your friend.” 

“Oh, if I will let you,” she said; “I 
who have never had a friend before !” 

He took her hand again, and held it 
while he conquered the passion that rose 
to his lips. 

“And now I must go,” he said, “to 
look for Will. Be patient until to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER VII. ASSAULT AND BATTERY. 


In the billiard-room of the Royal Leinster 
Arms there sat, on the American-cloth- 
covered bench or divan running along one 
side of the room, a stranger. He was a 
tall, strong-looking young fellow, with 
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something of a foreign look about him. 
He was neither smoking nor drinking— 
which was in itself unusnal—nor did he 
converse with any of the men who were 
playing. He sat perfectly still, apparently 
watching the progress of the game; and 
when invited to play he declined. 

All the players, who met there night 
after night, knew each other, mostly by 
nicknames, and the presence of a man 
who knew no one and refused to drink, 
play, or smoke, was a géne. They were 
mostly quite young men, of under five- 
and-twenty, though the countenances of 
some displayed precocity in the direction 
of ardent spirits. All had pipes in their 
mouths, and all were drinking. Their 
conversation was not governed by the 
restraints usual in society, and they were 
probably, as might be guessed by the 
topics on which they exchanged ideas, 
profound philosophers. At eight, or there- 
abouts, a light-haired man, rather older 
than the rest, wearing glasses, entered the 
room, He was greeted with a boisterous 
shout, 

* Kugol | At tho name the atranger 
lifted his eyes and looked euriounly at the 


now-ocomor, 

* Kugel, 
Langton P os 

“I thought some of you fellows could 
tell me.” 

“ Well, he is always with you; and you 
took him away last night. Precious drank 
he was, too.” 

“No; he left before me,” said Kugel. 

“Why I walked downstairs with you 
both,”’ persisted the first speaker. 

“My dear fellow, how could that bo, 
when I tell you that Langton left half an 
hour before me?” 

“T suppose I was drunk too, then,” the 
other laughed. ‘ Because I’ve got a firm 
recollection of propping Langton up on 
one side while you helped him up on the 
other.” 

“ What the deuce does it matter,” cried 
a third, “who went out first? I daresay 
Langton will turn up some time.” 

Then the stranger, who was John Ashton, 
spoke. 

“Are you, sir,” he addressed the young 
fellow who said he had seen Langton and 
Kugel go out together, “certain of what 
you say P” 

“Well, I don’t know what concern it ig 
of yours,” he replied. “We are all friends 
here, and we don’t know yon.” 

“It concerns you all,” said John, “in 


at last. Whoro is young 
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this way. Langton was here last night | must have a word or two before we part. 
with a bag of money in his coat-pocket, | What have you done with the boy ?” 


belonging to his employers, Messrs. Ferris | 
He did not appear at the | know nothing about him, or his money 


and Halkett. 


“T have done nothing with the boy. I 


office this morning; he has not been home | either.” 


at his lodgings; he has not been heard of 


anywhere. It is therefore interesting for 
all of you, because you may be asked 

uestions, to find out with whom William 
enten left this room.” 

They looked at each other in silence. 
The situation was grave. 

Then the one who had first spoken said, 
in quite a different tone: 

“Kugel, you did leave the room with 
him—I remember it perfectly. Does no 
other fellow remember anything about it ?” 

No one did; but two or three seemed to 
think that they remembered in some vague 
way. Perhaps every man was anxious 
to shift a possible scrape off his own 
shoulders. 

“And who are you, sir?” asked Kugel, 
“coming here to poke your nose into other 
people’s affairs—a Yankee detective ?” 

No Canadian likes to be called a Yankee 
any more than the latter likes to be taken 
for a Canuk. It is a wholesome antipathy 
which helps to preserve the integrity of the 
empire. But John preserved his temper. 

“T am here on behalf of the boy’s 
nearest relative. I am going to look for 
that boy. If any of you are his friends, 
as you pretend to be, you will help me.” 

They looked at each other. 

“‘Look here,” said one of them; “if 
Langton has bolted with the money, or if 
Kugel has helped him off, and we get 
called upon to give evidence, it won’t 
do any of us much good to have to state 
in a witness-box what we know about 
their goings on, and where we spend our 
evenings.” 

There was a general murmur of assent, 
and a movement towards the hats. 

“ Kugel,” said the one who had helped 
Langton downstairs, “you may fight your 
own battles. You did go off with him; 
and I saw you turn the corner into Holborn 
with him. And that, if I must swear to 
it, I will. But as for the rest, I know 
nothing; and I’m not going to get the 
sack, if I can help it, from my religious 
firm by confessing to music-halls and 
billiard-rooms, and all the rest of it.” 

They laid down their cues, seized their 
hats, and dispersed, multiyious. Kugel 
was abou’ to follow, but John laid his 
hand upon his shoulder. 

“Not so fast,” he said. “You and I 








“Good. Are you going home?” 

“ Yes, I am.” 

“T will go with you.” 

Kugel looked at this stranger. Hoe was 
taller than himself, broader in theshoulders, 
and stronger. Nothing was clearer to the 
German’s mind than that, in case of a 
row, he would come off second best. 
Without a word he turned and walked 
down the stairs. 

In the street he looked round. The 
Canadian was with him. 

Side by side the two walked in silence 
along Holborn. 

This was at nine o’clock. 


At ten o’clock they were still walking 
side by side, neither speaking to the 
other. It was the German who spoke first. 

“T hope you are not getting tired.” 

“Thank you,” said John, with equal 
politeness ; “‘I am not at all tired. I like 
walking in this cool night air.” 


“The rain, too”—it had begun to rain . 


a little—“ that refreshes, does it not? ”’ 

“Tt does,” John replied, “especially 
when you have no overcoat.” 

There he scored, because his companion 
had none, while he was himself provided 
with that useful article. 

At eleven, they were walking still, but 
faster, as if they were getting impatient 
and wanted to be at home. 

They were in the neighbourhood of 
Soho. Suddenly the German stopped at a 
door. ‘*You live here, then ?” asked John. 

Kugel rang the bell without answering; 
on its being opened he stepped in quickly, 
followed by John. They went upstairs, 
and John found himself in a room at the 
back, where sat_two men engaged over 
some papers; they huddled them up and 
one of them crammed them hastily into 
his pocket. 

“It’s Kugel,” he said with surprise. 
“What's the meaning of this, Kugel? And 
who have you brought here? ” 

“T don’t know,” said the German; “ it’s 
aman who follows me about and wants 
to find out where I live.” 

The two looked at each other; evidently 
something was wrong. 

“ He has,” John explained, “kidnapped 
a@ boy who had three hundred pounds 
upon him.” 
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The pair—they were both young men 
with preternaturally keen faces—turned to 
their friend for further explanation. 

“Tt’s a lie,” said Kugel; “I know 
nothing about the boy.” 

“Then take me to your lodgings,” 
John went on. “If you know nothing 
about him, why do you try to hide your 
address? Now, gentlemen,” he said, “I 
don’t know who you are, nor what your 
trade is; if you like to shelter this fellow, 
say so, and I'll raise mischief—for I’m 
bound to find out where he lives. If it 
comes to fighting, wild cats is the word.” 

Now the pair upon whom John had 
lighted were by no means warlike; also, 
there were many private reasons why they 
did not wish to be mixed up in any affair 
that might bring publicity; it is always 
unpleasant, for example, to be asked to 
explain how one has been employed for 
the last few years. They were, in fact, 
betting-men by profession, and to this 
they added such schemes of plunder as 
imagination, stimulated by intense love 
of ease and luxury, might suggest. At 
present they were concocting a method 
of preying on the credulous, which they 
afterwards matured, and by which they 
subsequently achieved fame. In fact their 
greatness has been recently published in 
every paper, was made the topic of lead- 
ing articles by the ablest editors, and 
is now rewarded by a term of years in 
Portland. 

“ Well, Kugel,” said one of them, after a 
pause, “ you see, it isn’t our plant. Kid- 
napping boys with money about them is a 
deuced awkward job. Perhaps,” he looked 
at John furtively, “‘ perhaps the gentleman 
would square the job—for a percentage P” 

“ Then I stay,” said Kugel, sitting down. 

“ Wild cats,” replied John, meaningly. 

Here the two whispered together and 
one pronourced the verdict. 

“We are not going to be mixed up in 
it, Kugel. That’s positive. And, though 
we're sorry for you, we can’t help our- 
selves. You must go.” 

“T stay here,” repeated Kugel. He 
was already half dead with fatigue, and 
wet through with rain. 

Come, Kugel, we can’t keep you—we 
can’t and we won’t. There.” 

“This is being pals,” said Kugel. 

“Well, as for the matter of that, we’re 
not pals. If you had come to us by your- 
self something might have been done. As 
it’s your own job—come, get out.” 

He saw that there was no longer any 





chance, and relactantly went down the 
stairs, John with him. 

When their visitors departed, the two 
gentlemen of the turf sat down again 
to resume their calculations. 

It was raining faster and the streets 
were quite deserted. 

“ Now,” said John, “Iam getting tired of 
this; will you take me home with you ?” 

“ No.” 

“Then what I shall do is this: I shall 
wait till we pass a policeman, and as soon 
as he is well in sight, I shall commit an 
assault upon you. Then he will take us 
in charge; I can say who I am and where 
I live—and you must.” 

It was a notable device, and gratified 
at once the Canadian’s desire to horsewhip 
the fellow, and to find out, as well, where 
he lived. Because by this time he was 
certain that the misery of walking about 
all night was a less evil to the man than 
the fear of letting anyone know the secret 
of his lodgings. 

“You see this cane,” he went on ina 
friendly way. “It’s lighter than it looks 
and pretty flexible. It is a kind of cane 
which, laid across the shoulders, is calenu- 
lated to curl round and bite into fleshy 
places in the arm. I should say you 
would find this cane hurt a good bit.” 

Kugel made no answer. 

In a quarter of an hour or so after this 
speech a policeman appeared, slowly walk- 
ing down the street. 

“ Better take me home,” said John. 

“No,” replied the German. 

“Then,” said John, “if you will, have 
it.” He lifted his arm and brought down 
the cane with such strength as he was 
wont to put into the handle of his axe 
upon Kugel’s shoulders. As he antici- 
pated, the cane curled round and caught 
the unlucky clerk in the fleshy part of his 
arm. Kugel yelled with pain. The police- 
man stopped and turned on his lantern. 
John repeated the stroke. The policeman 
was startled. Here was quite an un- 
expected affair. An assault by one quiet- 
looking man walking with another, ap- 
parently unprovoked, and under his very 
eyes ! 

“TI give himin charge,” cried the clerk; 
“TI give him in charge for an assault. 
You saw him do it.” 

“Yes,” replied the custodian of order ; 
“TI certainly saw him do it. What did 
you do it for?” he asked. “Come, better 
go home quiet, both of you. Past twelve 
o'clock, too, and a rainy night.” 
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“ Take him in charge,” shrieked ] 


stamping his foot with rage and pain. 

The policeman hesitated. 

‘‘T surrender,” said the Canadian. 
us go tu the police-office.” 

At the police-office a very unexpected 
thing happened. John thought that all 
he had to do was to give his name and 
address and come away. But he forgot 
one important point, that unknown per- 
sons charged with breaches of the peace 
are not, as a rule, allowed to walk away 
after the formality of writing down their 
names. And when John had seen his 
name entered, and proposed to walk away 


<ugel, 


with an engagement for the next morning, | 


he was disagreeably surprised at being 
informed that he had to pass the night in 
the lock-up. 

This annoyance was aggravated by the 
delight of Mr. Kugel. 

“You have taken his name and address 
too P?” asked John. 

That had been done; only when, next 
morning, John proceeded to hunt up the 
address given, which was at Hampstead, 
he found to his disgust that the astute 
Kugel had set down a street which did 
not exist. 

“ This,” thought John, as he sat down 
on the stone bench in the lock-up, “ this 


is a satisfactory termination to the evening. | 
I am afraid I have made a mess of it; but | 


I have not done yet.” 

He refrained from any mention of his 
reason for assaulting Kugel to the police- 
sergeant, because it might do harm to 
young Langton. Besides, as he reilected, 
he had only to get his address in the 
morning. Simple young Canadian! 
the backwoods are not a congenial field 
for the study of human artfulness. 


“Tet | 


Bat | 


[Conducted by 





| serious case, an’ you'll be fined five quid 
lora fortnight. An’ you'll pay the mo iey 
and off you goes. What do they do with 
all the fines, they beaks P? Has blows out, 
}yar! An’ then my turn ’ll come. ‘ What’s 
|he bin an’ done?’ says the beak. ‘I 
knows that boy’s face.’ ‘Priggin’ at the 
theayter-door,’ says the pecler; ‘a pro- 
fesh pickpocket, this boy is.’ That’s how 
they goes on—swears to it all, bless yer, 
as if it was gawspel truth. Then the beak, 
he’ll say: ‘Five years in a reformatory, 
|yar!’ It’s just sickenin’—that’s what it 
is.” 
| Then he rolled round, and was off to 
sleep again in a minnte. 
| There was another man; John couldn’t 
| See him, but he heard him from time to 
| time groan as if in pain. 
| “ What is it P” heasked. “ Are youill ?” 


“It is misery—ruin—prison and dis- 
| grace,” he groaned. And then finding 
| that there was a man who would listen to 
him, the wretched creature, who had been 
arrested that evening, poured forth the 
whole story of his crime and its detection. 

A great weight fell upon the soul of 
John Ashton. The misery of the man 
became typical to him. He had seen tho 
fast City clerk at his worst—in the billiard- 
room, and he had heard him at his worst— 
| talking with his like. Now he was with him 
at the end of his course, in a police-cell. 
| It seemed to him as if all were like this 
youth—low and coarse in every thofight, 
| cunning and unscrupulous in every action. 
|The moral was the same with this poor 
detected swindler as with the fellow Kugel 
and Will Langton. Botting, billiards, 
drink, and the love of “pleasure.” He 
shrank into his corner and wished him- 
self back in Canada—provided Lettice was 





Passing the night in a lock-up, not} with him. 


alone, but in the company of other un- 
fortunates, is not, as may be imagined, 
altogether without drawbacks. 
were three companions in misfortune oc- 
cupying the same cell with John. One of 
these was perfectly and completely drunk. 
He lay on his side, breathing heavily and 
quite unconscious, Another was a boy, 
who was asleep when John joined the com- 
pany, but woke up to ask him, eagerly, 
what he was “ran in” for. 
it was an assault, he made remarks on 
some people’s luck. 

*“You’re a gentleman, you are,” he 
added, as if that fact made things look 
any blacker for himself. ‘“ You’ll be had 
up, an’ the beak, he'll say as this is a 


There | 


Hearing that | 


In the morning, when his case was 
| called, no prosecutor appeared, and he was 
allowed to go away. 

As for Kugel, he went home rejoicing. 
To be sure he had been cowhided—the 
marks of that walking-cane were still upon 
his shoulders, and the pain of those cuts 
still burning on his arms. But his enemy 
was defeated; he had kept the secret of 
his rooms; and he went home at one 
o’clock in the morning gaily. 

The Frenchman, who was sitting up, 
| heard him return, and instantly prepared 
to take up his old position at the key hole, 
The boy, who had not been ont all day, 
was sound asleep. Through the keyhole 
the aspirant for dramatic success observed 
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the villain of the piece turn the clothes 
down and look at the boy’s face. 

“Will he murder him to-night?” he 
thought. 

No; ; not that night, for he replaced the 
sheet and proceeded rapidly to undress. 
Then he got out his bottle of spirits, took 
a longish pull from the mouth of the 
bottle, and got into bed. 

The Frenchman was disgusted. To- 
morrow, clearly, some fresh steps must be 
taken. 


CHAPTER VIII. THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL. 


“You have not found him, then? ” cried 
Lettice in despair. 

"a." 

John narrated his ill-success, and the 
easy way in which he had been duped. 

* Patience,” he repeated, ending his nar- 
rative. ‘Iam going to the oflice again. 
Perhaps something has turned up there.” 

“Patience.” It was all he could say. 

Mr. Halkett was engaged when he called 
at the office. Would he wait? 

John sat down. It was the outside 
room, a sort of great entrance-hall, of the 
warehouse. There was a large counter, 
on which stood the smaller boxes waiting 
to be entered or examined before being 
sent away. Clerks were at work among 
them. Presently, John, getting tired of 
watching this part of the business, began 
to walk about the place. A swing-door 
with glass windows led into an inner room, 
where were fifty or sixty clerks all writing. 
John tried to work out a little sum in 
arithmetic, which occurred to him at the 
moment. - So many offices in the City; so 
many thousands of clerks employed; all 
the clerks writing, writing without cessa- 
tion ; how much could one man write in a 
day? And, if all these men were always 
writing, where were the men who are 
always reading? And what was done 
with the books which they perpetually 
filled P? And, as the generations run on, 
and England’s prosperity continues, what 
is to become of all these books? And 
could not an arrangement be made between 
the Canadian and the British Legislatures 
to bridge over the Atlantic by means of 
the old office-books? Two thousand five 
hundred miles across—well, the ocean being 
three miles deep, to find the number of 
books necessary to make a roadway broad 
enough fora railway-train. It would take 
a good many, but not more, he began to 
think, than might be provided by a single 
generation of a million clerks, working for 





say thirty years, six hours a day. He 
would have pursned this interesting ro- 
search, but on looking through the glass 
doors, he was thunderstrack to see, among 
the clerks in the inner room, writing with 
the rest, his friend Mr. Kugel, the hero of 
last night's adventures. 

Of course, he might have guessed as 
much. Where else would young Langton 
make friends so readily as in his own 
office P 

This time, he resolved on telling Mr. 
Halkett all he suspected. At all costs it 
must be ascertained where the boy was 
gone to, even if it should lead to his arrest 
on a charge of embezzlement; but that, 
John thought, could be averted. 

Meantime, Mr. Halkett was keeping him 
waiting a long time. 

He could not help staring through the 
window at his companion of last night. 
Yes—there could be no doubt—a man with 
fair hair and spectacles, about the middle 
height, Kugel sat with his side-face only 
in view. He was industriously writing 
letters in German, with little suspicion 
that his enemy was only a dozen steps 
from him, and that the moment of detec. 
tion had actually arrived. 

For upstairs, with Mr. Halkett, was the 
French journalist. His knowledge of 
English was limited, but not so limited 
as Mr. Halkett’s knowledge of French. 
And it was by gesture, by dramatic action, 
as well as by language, that he conveyed 
his information to the English merchant. 

When he quite understood what had 
happened, Mr. Halkett rang his bell and 
sent for a policeman. The messenger 
despatched, he was ready to receive 
Mr. Ashton. 

“You, mossoo,” he said to the French- 
man, ‘‘ will have the goodness to sit down 
by me and say nothing—nothing at.all, 
for the present.” 

Mossoo complied. He understood that 
another act of the drama, probably con- 
taining the grandest tableau of all, was 
about to commence. 

“Now, Mr. Ashton,’ 
“you have found out something ? 
have a clue P’ 

John shook his head. 

“ Very little, sir, lam sorry to say. But 
I ascertained yesterday who was Langton’s 
chief friend, and, to-day, I find he is one 
of your clerks.” 

“Ay—ay. That is something.” 

“It is a man named Kugel.” 


The Frenchman nodded. 


’ 


said the partner, 
You 
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“One of our foreign correspondence 
clerks. Pray goon, Mr. Ashton. Will 
you take a chair? ” 

“T found out where this man Kugel was 
likely to be found—a billiard-room—and I 
went there and found him. I asked him 
what had become of Langton. He refused 
to tell me, but it was proved that they left 
the place together, and that Langton was 
drunk.” 

“Dronk!” cried the Frenchman. “ Mon 
Dieu! Nevare I see a man so dronk.” 

John looked astonished. 

“ Were you there, then P ” 

“Go on, pray, Mr. Ashton,” said the 
partner. “And thén?” 

“ As he refused to give any account of 
the boy, I told him I should follow him 
home. Now, Mr. Halkett, observe that if 
there were no reason why I should not 
follow him home, he would have made no 
objection. But what did he do? Walked 
the streets till one o’clock in the morning, 
and then, when I cowhided him, gave the 
policeman a false address.” 

“Oh! You—you cowhided—that is, you 
thrashed him, did you? ” 

“T did, sir. And now, Mr. Halkett, as 
I am sure that when we find ont this 
clerk’s lodgings, we shall learn where the 
boy has gone, or get upon his track, [ have 
an offer to make you. I am not rich, but 
I have a few hundreds. They are my 
mother’s property, but I can use them. I 





I am fool. It is”—here he slapped his 
heart with emotion—“ it is zat I lo-ove ze 
Engleesh mees. Tableau!” 

Here the policeman was introduced. 

“You will be good enough, policeman, 
to stand behind the screen until I touch 
the bell. You, Mr. Ashton, and you, 
mossoo, had better go behind the screen, 
too ”’—it was a big old-fashioned screen— 
“and you will all then wait there till I 
ring the bell. Then you can come ont.” 

“ A moi,” cried the Frenchman, leading 
the way behind the screen. “ You, Mon- 
sieur le Gendarme, here; you, monsieur, 
here; I in ze front. Hein? When ze 
bell rings, I am in front ; I dash ze screen 
aside—so ; it falls with a—how you say ? 
—grand fracas. Tableau!” 

This was exactly what happened. When 
Kugel was summoned into the chief’s pre- 
sence, a minute later, they were all there 
ranged behind the screen in safe con- 
cealment. 

“T sent for you, Kugel, in reference to 
this affair of young Langton’s.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T understand that you were his most 
intimate friend.” 

“ T certainly was his friend,” said Kugel. 


“Can you throw any light on the 


affair P” 

“Nothing whatever, sir, I assure you; 
I wish I could. He did tell me, walking 
away from the office, that he ought to have 


will pay you the whole amount by cheque, | paid some money into the bank, but was 


at once, if you will undertake to let the 
boy go.” 

Mr. Halkett hesitated. “You know,” 
he said, “‘ what I told youyesterday. This 
case, however, is different. I know more 
than you, my friend, as you will speedily 
find out. And I may tell you beforehand, 
that there will be no prosecution. The boy, 
whether guilty or not in intent, of which I 
know nothing, is innocent in reality.” 

“Thank God!” said John. 

“ And—if I may ask—what relation are 
you, sir, pray, to the boy?” 

“None at all, sir; 1 have never seen 
him.” 

“Then what—what reason have you for 
proposing this generosity on his behalf?” 

“A selfish one, Mr. Halkett. I want to 
take the boy back to his only sister, and I 
want to ask that young lady to marry me.” 

“Ah!” said the Frenchman, throwing 
up his hands. “It is beau-ti-ful. It is 
ravishing. It is a tableau for ze Porte 
St. Martin. Why do I give ze money? 
Am I fool? amImad? No—it is not zat 





| too late.” 


“He did not say that he had the money 
upon him.” 

“No, sir, I did not ask him. I think it 
very unlikely that he would have carried 
all that money away with him.” 

“True; it seems unlikely. Well, you 
left Langton early that evening.” 

“We walked together to a place where 
I often stop for a cup of coffee”—oh, 
Mr. Kugel, and all that gin and water P— 
“and there he left me.” 

“Did Langton, now, frequent billiard- 
rooms, music-halls, or places of that sort ?” 

“ Not to my knowledge; but I could not 
say with certainty. It was not likely,” he 
added, with a smile all sweetness and light, 
“that I should ever meet him at such 
places. My evenings are differently spent.” 

“T am glad to hear it. Then, Kugel, 
Iam to understand that you know nothing 
whatever of this business ?” 

“Nothing at all, sir, further than what 
I have told you.” 

“And you cannot guess where William 
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Langton now is? Think. You were with 
him a good deal; can you not suggest any 
place where he might have fled to escape 
the consequences of his act?” 

“T cannot form the least idea.” 

“He was in debt, it appears. A man 
has been here to-day asking for him, and 
stating that a promise was made that he 
should be paid yesterday—yesterday, the 
very day on which he disappeared. That 
makes the case look worse.” 

“T am surprised to hear that he was in 
debt,” replied Kugel. “He did not tell 
me of it. But I think, sir, that you some- 
whafexaggerate myintimacy with Langton. 
I really know very little about him, cer- 
tainly not so much as some others more of 
his own age in the office.” 

“Very well, then. I have no other 
questions to ask you. Come, Kugel,” said 
Mr. Halkett, with a sudden change in 
manner, “ you are lying. You know where 
young Langton is.” 

“T do not. And I am not lying,” he 
replied doggedly. 

“You know where he is, and you know 
where the money is. Will you give him 
u ? ” 

“T do not know. I have not seen him 
since he left me on Wednesday evening.” 

“In that case——” Mr. Halkett struck 
his bell sharply. 

The screen behind his chair was instantly 
drawn aside, and Kugel saw the enemy 
who had followed him so persistently the 
night before, a policeman, and a man 
whom he had never seen before. 

He turned pale and trembled. 

Then he remembered that he had given 
a wrong address. No one, at any rate, 
knew where he lived. 

And yet they looked so confident and so 
certain, those two men—the one whom he 
knew, and the other, a black-haired man with 
sharp eyes, who stood with folded arms, 
and only advanced, as if he was on a stage. 

In fact, the Frenchman was on a stage. 
This was his situation. A screen scene is 
not new on the stage, and Lady Teazle is 
not the only woman who has been hidden 
behind one. But it is always effective, and 
the Frenchman was thinking how the 
thing would look on the boards. In his 
own mind he represented that character so 
dear to all French novelists, playwrights, 
and poets—the instrument of Fate. He, 
a Frenchman, was bringing destruction 
and punishment upon a scoundrel, who 
was also a German. 

It was delightful—it was sensational. 





One drawback only interfered with per- 
fect enjoyment of the situation. The 
Canadian was acting his part capitally, the 
Frenchman thought. As a matter of fact, 
John was simply looking with some kind 
of pity mixed with wonder at the culprit, 
who he felt sure was about to be exposed. 
Now when an actor succeeds in looking 
natural he acts well; but the grouping 
was spoilt by the policeman, who had no 
dramatic talent whatever, and stood as if 
he were a machine or a soldier at drill. 

“Now, Mr. Ashton,” said Mr. Halkett, 
“we are going in search of this lost boy. 
Kugel will be taken with us.” 

They went downstairs, a procession of 
five, headed by Mr. Halkett. The middle 
man of the five was Kugel, who said 
nothing. Great astonishment was excited 
in the office when it became known that 
Kugel had gone off with the chief, with a 
policeman, and with two strangers, in a 
cab. Everybody connected this unwonted 
business with young Langton, but opinions 
were divided as to the meaning of it. And 
the busy pens stopped for a few minutes 
while the writers laid their heads together 
and whispered. For some thought that 
Kugel was proved to be an accomplice in 
the embezzlement, and others thought 
that he had found out where Langton had 
hidden himself and told Mr. Halkett— 
which seemed mean ; others, again, thought 
that the strangers had brought informa- 
tion to the office, on which Kugel would be 
called to give evidence. A kind of awe, 
not without a certain pleasantness of its 
own, fell upon all in the office that morning. 
One among them—one of the youngest— 
was suspected of a grievous crime ; another 
might be concerned in it. The disgrace of 
those two fell on the young men’s hearts 
as a note of warning, and those who owed 
debts, or had bad consciences, resolved on 
immediate reform. 

Meantime the Frenchman sat on the 
box beside the driver, and within the cab 
were the other four, all perfectly silent. 


In Kugel’s lodgings sat poor Will 
Langton alone, as perfectly miserable as a 
boy can well be. His adviser recommended 
him to lie close, and not to stir out of the 
house under any circumstances. He could 
not if he wished, because he had no hat, 
and his coat had been slashed and cut by 
the robber who stole the money. It is 
not healthy to sit for forty-eight hours in 
a bedroom on a ground-floor back, afraid 
even to open a window for fear of being 
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seen. Add to this the wretchedness pro- 
duced by disordered liver—one result of 
that fatal night’s intoxication—by too much 
tobacco, and by the ever-gnawing pain 
of a reproaching conscience. It was to 
this misery that Kugel’s counsels led him. 
And what would Lettice—poor Lettice !— 
say? What would be her agony and 
shame when the thing was known to her? 

How, too, could he get away? He had 
no money, Kugel had no money. And if 
the latter could find any, where could he 
go? To America? But he must first 
elude the police, who, as Kugel told him 
—lying in this as in everything else— 
were already searching for him. There 
were no books to read, because the tenant 
of that room cared for nothing in the 
way of printed matter but the betting 
intelligence and the faces of cards. So 
that the prisoner had to sit in an almost 
intolerable solitude, with no other resource 
but to smoke, eat, and drink. 

He was doing none of these things when 
the cab drove to the door. He was sitting 
with his head in his two hands at a table, 
gazing vacantly before him, trying in vain 
to find some solitary gleam of comfort; 
and the tears were rolling down his face. 
Should he write to Lettice? Should he 
at least tell her that he was innocent, but 
afraid to leave his present asylum? And 
then he started to his feet in terror, because 
he heard steps in the hall, and because these 
steps were coming straight to his own door. 

The first who entered was Mr. Halkett 
himself—the man of all men he most 
dreaded. Behind him came a policeman— 
and at sight of him the boy dropped his 
head upon the table and sobbed aloud. He 
did not wait to see who came after. It 
was enough for him that he was to be 
apprehended, because the civil power was 
present in the flesh. 

“Langton,” said Mr. Halkett, “stand 
up, sir, and tell me about this.” 

He stood up and brushed away his tears. 

“T lost the money, sir.” Here he saw 
his friend. 

“You here, Kugel!” he cried. 

“ Tellus, Langton,” repeated Mr. Halkett, 
‘how you came here, and why you are 
staying here.” 

“Kugel brought me,” he replied. ‘ Kugel 
told me that no one would believe me if I 
said that I lost the money, and that a 
warrant was out for my arrest. So I was 
afraid to go away.” 

“Kugel brought you here?” 

“Yes. I was—I was ” Here the boy 
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hung his head for shame. ‘I was drunk, 
and did not know what happened. And 
in the morning I found myself lying in 
the bed. And oh, Mr. Halkett, 1 am 
not guilty. Indeed—indeed—I am not. 
See, my coat was cut and torn like this. 
I found it so in the morning. And all the 
money was gone.” 

“Why was not the money paid into the 
bank P” 

“T was sent out at half-past three, and 
on the way met Kugel, and we stopped 
to talk. And he had to tell me that 
Cassandra had lost the race.” 

“Cassandra? Cassandra lost——” 

“The Cambridgeshire stakes. We had 
both backed the horse. Kugel advised me. 
I should have won twenty pounds, because 
the odds were twenty to one. And Kugel 
would have won a hundred.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Halkett, getting inte- 
rested. ‘And so Kugel bets, does he? 
Before we go any farther, tell me where 
you generally spend your evenings.” 

The boy blushed again. 

“Sometimes we go to music-halls and 
sometimes to play billiards.” 

“You and Kugel. Go on. Why did 
you not return the money to the cashier?” 

“* Because it was half-past four when I got 
back, and I thought I would step round in 
the morning and no one would know. I 
was afraid to tell him I was too late.” 

“Who knew of your having the money 
upon youP” 

“Only Kugel, unless I told anybody 
else when I—got drunk.” 

“A lad who confesses to being a 
drunkard re 

“No, sir; no. 
all my life.” 

“To be afraid of telling the truth, to 
waste his evenings in low haunts, to bet 
upon horse races—do you think that lad a 
fit person to remain in my office?” 

Will Langton made no reply. 

“Now, sir,” he turned to Kugel, who 
was sitting down with an air of great 
composure. “First of all, you are dis- 
missed my service.” 

“Very good,” said Kugel. ‘Go on.” 

“Next you are given in charge for 
robbing this boy, Langton, of the money 
which he has lost.” 

Kugel laughed. But it was rather an 
uneasy laugh. 

“ Prove it,” he said. ‘“‘ Prove it. I find 
the boy drunk on a doorstep, I pick him 
up and carry him home inacab. He was 
robbed already when I picked him up.” 





It is the only time in 
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“They left the billiard-room together,” 
observed John, ‘“ That I can prove.” 

“ Listen,” said Mr. Halkett, “ to a plain 
tale. Would you repeat,” he asked the 
Frenchman, “ would you repeat the story 
you told me P” 

The Frenchman took up a position 
within the door. It was a small room, 
and a good deal crowded by the presence 
of so many, so that there was not much 
scope for dramatic action. But he pro- 
ceeded to get as much effect out of the 
narrative as possible. 

“Itis midnight. Ze bells have struck ze 
hour. Ze streets are silent. It rains, and 
those who sleep not hear ze dropping upon 
ze stones. Hark! A voiture—acab. Ze 
door open himself. Astep of foot make him- 
self to hear. A step of foot which carries 
—aha! What do that step of foot carry ?” 

“Idiot of a Frenchman,” cried Kugel. 
“Goon. Icarried the boy to bed, because 
he was drunk.” 

“Tt is very well,” replied the narrator. 
“T proceed, I am idiot of Frenchman, am 
I? We shall see.” 

“On ze bed that boy,” he pointed to 
Will Langton, “lies, his face is red and— 
what you say P—gonflé, because he has 
dronk ver much pell-ell. His eyes are 
half shut—so—and he breathe—so—hune, 
grunc. Nevare I see a boy more dronk. 
Then our dear friend who call me idiot of 
Frenchman, he opens ze cabinet, hein? 
like this ”—he opened the common lodging- 
house chiffonier which stood against the 
wall; “he take out bottle—en effet—this 
bottle—and make a glass half gin half 
water. He give this to ze boy. Then, 
that boy’s eyes shut tight—so—he breathe 
more ’ard—hune, gr-r-r-unc—he is more 
dronk than before, and he knows nozing 
—nozing at all.” 

He paused at this point, and replaced 
the bottle, which, as a theatrical property, 
had no longer any use in the drama. 

“ He next, my dear friend from Gair- 
mony, whom we lo-ove to see, especially 
when he calls a Frenchman idiot, he 
takes a pocket-knife—see—like this, per- 
haps it is ze same knife;” it was in the 
drawer of the chiffonier, he took it out 
and opened it. “And by this knife he 
cuts ze butions off ze boy’s coat—so 
—and cuts ze boutonniéres—so—” he 
imitated the action on his own coat. 
“ Afterwards, he puts ze buttons in ze 
tiroir of ze cabinet—here is one—aha! 
and here is ze ozer;” in fact the two 
buttons were lying there. The policeman 





compared them with the buttons on Will 
Langton’s coat, and then slipped them 
into his own pocket. “Afterwards, he 
takes a sac—a bag—out of ze boy’s 
pocket—so—he opens ze sac, he takes 
out what is inside it, he lays it all on ze 
table—so. There is papers, notes, billets 
de banque; there is gold, a pile, a heap, a 
leetle mountain of gold—he counts it all 
—and when it is counted, he hides it away. 
Where does he hide it ?” 

He looked all round for an answer to 
this question, but no one, not even Mr. 
Kugel himself, ventured one; the French- 
man went on. 

This time he addressed himself to Kugel, 
whose face was of a deathly pallor. 

“Where did he hide it? Aha, voleur, 
tell to us where did he hide it? In ze 
bed? No. Shall I tell ze respectable 
Mr. Halkett where he hide that money ?” 

He stepped across the room, and felt 
for a moment or so with his feet. Then, 
assuming an attitude of commanding 
superiority, coupled with tragic gloom, he 
said to the policeman, “‘ Lift up ze carpet ; 
find a timber which permit himself to be 
elevated. There is ze money!” 

John Ashton comprehended, though the 
policeman did not; and lifting the carpet 
began to search about the planks. 

Here Kugel lost bis temper, and began, 
I regret to say, to use strong language. 
He said that it was very clear that a con- 
spiracy had been got up against his cha- 
racter, the meaning and nature of which 
he should make it‘his business to enquire 
into; that he knew nothing about the 
money which might be there or might not. 
That this was all the reward he got for 
harbouring an ungrateful sneaking boy 
who was afraid to go back to his work. 
That those who expected anything from 
Englishmen, especially when they allied 
themselves with Frenchmen, were beneath 
the contempt of thinking men (I omit all 
the garnish and ornament of his speech) ; 
and that—but here he was interrupted 
by a cry of astonishment from John 
y Pat The “timber which permitted 
himself to be elevated” was found, and 
the policeman searching beneath it found 
—nothing. They lit a candle and looked 
again—nothing ! 

Then Kugel changed his tone again, 
and became triumphant. 

“ Here is a very pretty end to your fine 
conspiracy,” he said. “ Now, Mr. Halkett, 
produce your proof! A mad Frenchman 
invents a story for some purpose of his 
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own, which you believe at once without 
enquiring into the circumstances. I give 
you notice, Mr. Halkett, great City man 
that you are, that I will bring an action 
against you for conspiring to ruin my 
character. You and everyone in this 
room shall be the defendants. I will ruin 
you all.” 

“ Aha!” cried the Frenchman, turning 
up his shirt-cuffs, for this was the grand 
coup de thédtre that he was about to play. 
“We have not yet finished the drama. Your 
money, Monsieur Halkett—it was in notes 
and gold—ow mosh ?” 

“ Three hundred pounds.” 

“Be-old your money!” He unbuttoned 
his coat and drew out of the pocket the 
bank bag. ‘“‘Count your money. Hein? 
You think ”’—he turned to Kugel—“ you 
think ze fool of Frenchman so great fool 
as leave ze money for you to take? No, no. 
Monsieur Halkett, is your money right?” 

“Tt is quite right, sir; and I beg that 
you will allow me to thank you very much 
for your prompt and vigorous action. 
Policeman, you have seen enough to w»- 
rant the arrest of this man. We will, if you 
please, go straight to the Mansion House.” 

“Tt is finished,” said the Frenchman, 
regretfully. “‘Ze play is over; let fall 
ze curtain; make ze gas to descend ; let 
us all go away.” 

The play, so far as his tableaux were 
concerned, was certainly over. For Mr. 
Kugcl it threatened to be just beginning. 

“Mr. Halkett,” said John Ashton, “ you 
have the money. The attempts of this 
man to steal it have been frustrated. 
Will it not be a sufficient punishment that 
he can never obtain another situation in 
the City, and that his character is gone? 
Let him go free.” 

Mr. Halkett hesitated. To be sure, the 
house had lost nothing; and the robbery 
story depended wholly on the evidence of 
the Frenchman, who might break down. 

“Go, sir,” he said at length. “ Rid us 
of your presence. You are free, so far as 
I am concerned.” 

Kugel put on his hat and disappeared 
without a word. As I have heard nothin 
since about him he has probably amen 
to his native country, and is now, perhaps, 
English corresponding clerk in Berlin. 
But that is mere conjecture. 

“And as for you, Langton,” said Mr. 
Halkett, “you have had, I hope, a suf- 
ficient warning. You may return to your 
duties to-morrow; but I shall keep my eye 
upon you.” 





“No, sir,” said John Ashton. “We 
thank you, but this boy must not return 
to your house. First of all, he would 
have to explain too much and fight against 
suspicion half his life. But if you will 
kindly inform the clerks publicly that 
Kugel is the only guilty person, and that 
the money has been recovered, it might do 
Langton great service. There are other 
reasons why he must not go back to your 
service.” 

“What are they ?” 

“How many clerks have you? Four 
hundred, we will say. Do you ever con- 
sider the lives these clerks live at home P 
Do you know what temptations there are 
in this great city for any young man?” 

Mr. Halkett was silent. 

“ Of all young men in the world,” John 
went on, “I should say there are none so 
much tempted as the clerks who have to 
live alone in lodgings.” 

*“* How can I help them ?” 

“T do not know, sir. What Ido know 
is that you have not tried. Forgive my 
plain speaking, Mr. Halkett. People say 
you are a good man. Do something to 
show it for your servants.” 


CHAPTER IX. FATHER AND SON. 


Joun took possession of Will Langton 
as if the boy belonged to him. 

** Come with me,” he said; “I will take 
you to my hotel, where we will get you a 
new rig-out instead of that torn coat, and 
where your sister can come to see you.” 

“Who are you?” asked Will, rather 
frightened at this exhibition of strength. 

““Never mind that now. Come; let us 
get out of this place as fast as we can. 
Faugh! I feel as if I was being choked. 
What are you waiting for?” 

“T can’t find my pipeand tobacco-pouch.” 

“Your what? Your pipe? MHere’s a 
boy of seventeen pretends he wants tobacco. 
Come!” 

He took the lad by the arm. He was 
rather a scarecrow to look at, in spite of 
his shapely features and pink-and-white 
complexion, being attired in the coat whose 
buttons were cut off and bntton-holes 
slashed, in which he had slept two nights, 
and in which, during that fatal night of 
drink, he had rolled about in mud and 
dust. His linen was yellow, his collar 
broken and creased, and he had no hat 
at all. 

“T don’t know,” said John, doubtfully, 
“‘ whether you are worth all the trouble we 
have had about you. You may be, because 
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your sister is fond of you; though how 
anyone with a grain of self-respect could 
call himself a friend of that—that fellow ” 
—John cast about for a strong word; but, 
as he did not possess the trick of swearing, 
none other occurred to him—“ that fellow, 
Kugel, beats me altogether.” 

He got the boy outside the house ai 
last—the Frenchman was gone back to the 
British Museum, where he was writing a 
magnificent London letter to his editor, 
called L’ Affaire Kugel—and found a cab to 
take them back to the Queen’s Hotel, St. 
Martin’s. On the way he stopped to make 
Master Will a little more presentable ; and 
at last, it being then two o’clock in the 
afternoon, John was able to deposit the 
boy in the coffee-room, under strict promise 
not to leave the hotel, and to hasten to 
Lettice with the news. 


“T told you,” he said, “ to have patience 
and hope.” 

She looked up wearily. It was one of 
those bad days when everything seemed 
dreary to her, and there was not even hope 
left in the bottom of the box. 

“ Patience! for how long?” she asked. 
“Hope! for what?” 

“For everything, Miss Langton. You 
need not hope any more; nor be patient 
any longer. For what you prayed for has 
come to pass.” 

“ Not—that he is innocent ? ” 

“Yes; that he is innocent! Your 
brother’s innocence is proved; the lost 
money is found; the guilt is fixed on the 
right person ; we have discovered him; and 
at this very moment—at least, I think so— 
Mr. Halkett is announcing to his clerks 
that Langton has been proved no thief or 
embezzler.” 

She clasped her hands together. It was 
almost too much, in the low vitality to 
which her sedentary life had reduced her, 
to receiveallat once. She burst into tears. 

“Oh my poor Will! my dear Will! 
But I do not understand Mr. Ashton, 
are you quite sure—quite, quite sure ?” 

“Quite,” he said, smiling. “There is 
no room for doubt. Your brother is safe at 
my hotel. The lost money has been found 
and restored. It is as clear as the day that 
Will was robbed.” 

“ Oh, let me go to him.” 

“Presently,” said John. “ Not just yet. 
Although the boy was innocent of the 
crime imputed to him, he was not, I am 
sorry to say, innocent altogether. I mean,” 
he added hastily, because her face put on 








suddenly a pitifully-pained look which 
went to his heart—“ I mean that his sins 
were only those into which a boy, greatly 
tempted, might easily fall. He had got 
into bad hands; he was made to go out, 
night after night, to low places—places 
which you have never heard of.” 

And then he told her all, while Lettice 
shed tears of gratitude and joy. 

“ What can I say to you, Mr. Ashton ?” 
she sobbed. “Iam so grateful—so very 
grateful—and so happy ?” 

“And yet, only five minutes ago, you 
were looking out of that prison window, 
wondering whether there was any room 
left for hope.” 

“Yes, it seems so easy, in this quiet 
house, to lose all hope. Listen! Do you 
hear any sound at all?” 

In the heart of the City; in Great 
St. Simon Apostle ; close to Carmel Friars ; 
in the back room looking out on a blank 
wall, there was no sound of any kind. 
The rumble of cabs and carts fell not 
down that dry well; the noise of hurrying 
footsteps was not heard there. All was 
silent and still as death. 

‘** And you have sat here, day after day, 
all by yourself, for all these years ?” 

“All by myself,” she echoed. “It is 
very silent, is it not? And sometimes, 
as I told you yesterday, I do not know 
whether I am asleep or awake—whether I 
dream, or whether I see.” 

“Poor girl!” he took her hand in his 
—a passive hand, thin and transparent. 
“ Poor Lettice! Will you let me tell you 
my scheme for everybody—for you as well 
as for Will?” 

“ For me?” 

I declare that she had no thought at all, 
not the slightest thought of love or love- 
making. That any man should ever come 
to woo her was not a thing to be thought 
of fora moment. To be sure she seldom 
used her mirror, and never with any real 
feminine understanding; else she might 
have dreamed another kind of dream. 

“Listen, Lettice. Let me call you 
Lettice, if only for to-day. I must go 
back to Canada. I promised my mother 
to return in the spring. But I have seen 
all I want to see. I have done all I want 
to do—except one thing. And I should 
like to get back to the dear old place in 
the winter, before the ice breaks up and 
the snow melts. But I cannot bear to 
leave you here behind, all alone in this 
cruel place with no one to speak to. It is 
dreadful. Lettice, come with me.” 
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“Go with you—to Canada? Mr. 
Ashton !” 

“My name is John,” he replied. “I 
am only a farmer; only a man who farms a 
two-hundred-acre lot, but we can live upon 
it. Oh, I have no fear. Everybody does 
well who can work, and does not drink, 
in Canada—the best of all countries the 
world canshow. Come with me, Lettice.” 

She looked at him with surprise. How 
could she go with him ? 

“My dear,” he went on; “let me say 
what is in my heart. I love you so that 
I am afraid to say it. Come with me and 
be my wife.” 

“Your wife, Mr. Ashton—your wife ? 
Ah no—it cannot be.” 

“ Why cannot it be ?” 

‘“‘ Because—because,” she buried her face 
in her hands and burst into tears; “ be- 
cause I am disgraced, Will and I.” 

“Disgraced! But I told you he was 
innocent.” 

“That is not it. Our father—I told 
you once we had a great sorrow—he was 
found dead in a field. He had committed 
suicide. And they discovered the reason 
—that he had—oh, the shame and dis- 
grace—he had taken some money.” 

She hid her face in her hands. 

“No one would do anything for us 
except Mr. Pomeroy. Stern as he is, he 
has been very kind; because he has kept 
both Will and me from the workhouse.” 

“But that is not disgrace, my dear. 
Oh, Lettice, it is not you who did this— 
it was your father. What do I care— 
what would anyone ont there care, even if 
they knew, which they do not? Come to 
me, my love, my dear. Come out with me 
and be my wife.” 

“Oh, I dare not,” she murmured. “ You 
ask me because you pity me.” 

“No, no; it is not that. I do pity you, 
God knows, I pity you with all my heart. 
I should be less than human if I did not 
pity you, my poor, poor Lettice. But I 
love you too. Oh, my dear, when I think 
of your sweet face looking up in mine when 
we drove through London streets—your 
soft, beautiful eyes——Lettice, come to my 
arms !” 

He drew her towards him, and she 
fell unresisting upon his breast, while he 
kissed her a thousand times with every 
name of endearment and love. She trem- 
bled in his strong grasp, but through her 
heart there ran a new and sweet feeling 
of protection and safety. He was her 
king ; he would keep her safe; he would 








take her out of this prison into the world 
of light and life; they would go away 
together, Will with them, to a country 
where no one would know her history, or, 
if they learned it, would only pity and not 
scorn her. She would forget, in that 
country of clear skies and sunny weather, 
the brooding fancies which were drag- 
ging her imagination down into the dust. 
There should she learn the joys of a sweet 
pure life, set all round with affection and 
guarted by her husband’s love. John was 
el quent, as a man in love can always be; 
his burning words poured into her soul 
and waked a new and strange life in her 
heart. All ina moment she comprehended 
the full dreariness of her past, the full deso- 
lation of the future—without the man who 
held her in his arms. All in a moment 
love awoke in her heart full grown. 

“You will come with me, Lettice P” 

“T will go with you, John,” she whis- 
pered, “if you will take me.” 

Presently he drew away gently, leaving 
her blushing and ashamed. Oh, the change 
that had come over that pale, sweet face, 
pale no longer; the new light in those sad 
eyes, sad no longer; the brightness of that 
clouded brow, clouded no longer. Love, 
the conqueror, is also Love, the giver of 
beauty; Love, who puts life into the statue, 
and a soul into the cold marble. 

“T have one more thing to do,” said 
John. “It is the thing for which I came 
to England. Will you forgive me, before- 
hand, for deceiving you, Lettice?” 

“How have you deceived me—John?” 
She spoke his name with a little hesitation. 
It was so strange and new, this feeling 
that she had given herself away, and was 
no more free—strange and sweet, the bonds 
of love! 

“It is a deception which has done you 
no harm, my dear. But now, I wish I 
had not consented. It would have been 
better perhaps to have come here with my 
true name, and shown myself in my true 
colours.” 

“Your true name, John ?” 

“Yes, dear. My name is not Ashton at 
all. What it is I will tell you in a few 
minutes. Is Mr. Pomeroy in his office, do 
you think ?” 

“T believe so. 
during the day.” 

“Then wait for me, Lettice, a few 
minutes only. I am going to bring him 
here, and tell him in your presence what I 
have to tell him.” 

Mr. Pomeroy was sitting at his desk, 
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engaged, I believe, in the sonl-eleva- 
ting work of making out bills of costs. 
Nothing so develops the best and most 


ae side of a man’s character as that 


orm of labour. I believe that lawyers 
who have a good deal of this work to 
do always employ young men of broad 
benevolence and philanthropic aims, whose 
object in life is to advance the name of 
humanity by an example of private gene- 


rosity. 

. Gan I interrupt you for a little while, 
sir?” asked John. 

Mr. Pomeroy looked up from his work. 
His white stubbly hair stuck up all over 
in @ more determined manner than ever ; 
perhaps because he was insisting in his 
bills on more than a usual amount of 
generous consideration; and his sharp 
keen eyes were sharper than ever. 

“Interrupt me?” he replied. “Yes, if 
it is a matter of business; not otherwise. 
These are business hours.” 

“Tt is a matter of very important 
business. Not a money transaction, but 
much more important.” 

“Now that’s nonsense, Ashton,” Mr. 
Pomeroy replied, good-humouredly; “only 
a very young man, like yourself, could say 
that any transaction could be important 
which was not connected with money. 
Love and affection, I suppose you would 
say. Stuff! no one loves anybody but 
himself in the world. If they pretend 
otherwise, make the proper deductions— 
the largest deductions—and go on your 
own way.” 

“Well, sir, you will see. First of all, 
you will be glad to hear that young 
Langton has been found. He did not 
steal the money, which was stolen from 
him, and has all been recovered.” 

“ Why did he not pay it into the bank P” 

“He stopped talking in the street till it 
was too late. Mr. Halkett has very kindly 
promised to inform the servants of the 
firm of his innocence. But he will not go 
back there, and I want your sanction to 
his going out to Canada with me.” 

“To Canada? Well, it would take him 
out of the way.” 

“You do not like the boy ?” 

“T dislike all boys. Remember, Ashton, 
these two children of my cold friend Lang- 
ton, who, as perhaps you know, got into a 
mess with his accounts and cut his throat, 
have no claim whatever upon me. Be- 
cause he was my friend once, and because 





he once did me a great service, I have 
educated his orphans. The girl behaves | 


well; she never talks, and gives no 
trouble. Take him by all means. He is 
now about seventeen. I have been allowing 
him forty pounds a year. I will give him 
—no, I will give you for him, which will 
be better—that amount paid in advance 
for four years. I never intended doing 
anything for him after he was one-and- 
twenty. So that is settled.” 

“Then you do trust me, sir? ~ Re- 
member, you know very little about me. 
You have only known me a fortnight.” 

“I do trust you, Ashton. At least I 
believe that you are what the world calls 
honest. Of course you have got your own 
purposes to serve, else you would not have 
come over and forced yourself upon me. 
Well, { have taught you something, and 
you have pleased me by your talk. It is 
not often that one gets a man unspoiled 
by townlife. Itis refreshing. I confess 
that, though I am not a soft man, as you 
have found ouat——” 

“ At all events you are never tired of 
saying so.” 

“No; I warn people beforehand. There 
is nothing soft about John Pomeroy.” He 
banged the table with an air of decision: 
“ Nothing soft in this office, young man. 
You come here, state your business, pay 
your money, and go. However, we waste 
time. Come to the important point—im- 
portant—withort money being concerned 
init. Ho! ho!” 

“Tt is so important, sir,” said John, 
hesitating, “that I must ask you to come 
with me into your private room, and to 
hear what I have to say—ont of this office. 
I have a reason for this request. What 
I have to say has nothing to do with 
business—nothing whatever. It belongs 
to your private life.” 

“Well, well; you are a persistent lad. 
Have your own way.” 

Mr. Pomeroy locked his office-door very 
carefully and followed John into the room 
at the back, the room which was Lettice’s 
cage and his own dining, breakfast, and 
only sitting-room. 

“ Lettice,” said Mr. Pomeroy, “ we have 
to talk business, Mr. Ashton andI. Wilil 
you leave us here alone ?” 

“No, Lettice,” said John, “ do not leave 
us; my business very nearly concerns 
Lettice, Mr. Pomeroy. And to show you 
that it does, I must first tell you that she 
has this morning promised to be my wife. 
Will you let me take her away, with her 
brother, to Canada ?” 

“ This was your important business, was 
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it?” asked Mr. Pomeroy. “ Well, you 
are young. You think that marriage is 
the only business worth anything in life, 
I suppose. Ah, what enormous deduc- 
tions! Only an episode at best, and gene- 
rally an unpleasant one. Well, Lettice ” 
—his voice was not unkind, though it was 
cold—“ what do you say?” 

“T have promised,” she said, “to go 
with him.” 

“Well, then, you will go, of course. 
You understand, Ashton, from what I 
have told you, that neither Lettice nor 
William Langton has any expectations 
from me—none whatever. My money will 
not be left to either of them.” 

“T quite understand that, sir; and in 
Lettice’s name I thank you for the kind- 
ness you have shown both to her and to 
her brother a 

“ There—there—gratitude—professions 
—deductions, deductions. You will not 
have any wedding fuss; no bridesmaids or 
nonsense, you know, Lettice. You can go 
and get married any morning youlike. IfI 
have time I will give youaway. If not, the 
clerk can do that just as well. Wedding- 
bells, indeed! If most people knew what 
was before them, the bells should be a 
knell; a mourning-coach should be the 
bride’s carriage ; and the guests should all 
be dressed in black, with crape gowns and 
hatbands! Wedding-cake and rejoicings ! 
Pah!” 

This was not encouraging, but John 
only laughed, and put his hand round the 
girl’s waist. 

“We shall do our rejoicings across the 
pond, Mr. Pomeroy. Our wedding-bells 
shall be the bells of the sleigh in which I 
shall take my bride home; the snow shall 
be the white cover of our wedding-cake ; 
and the maples in the forest our wedding- 
guests. Cheer up, Lettice dear, there will 
be rejoicings enough in the new country 
over you and me, and songs and dances, 
too, and joy for all our lives.” 

“Poor things,” sneered the man of 
experience. “When do you propose to 
begin this—this pilgrimage of sleigh-bells 
and snow ?” 

“We will be married as soon as we 
can,” said John. “But that, too, will 
depend upon you.” 

“T will have nothing to do with it, I 
tell you.” 

“Wait a moment, sir; I have other 
business. Sit down and listen.” They 
had been all then standing. “ You said, 
when you first saw me, that my face and 








my voice reminded you of someone. Of 
whom, sir?” He bent down, looking full 
into Mr. Pomeroy’s eyes. 

“*Of—of one I lost, many years ago.” 

“Of one you loved many years ago, and 
whom you—drove away!” 

“She left me, in her guilt.” 

“* She left you, in her innocence.” 

“Who are you, sir?” cried Mr. Pomeroy, 
springing to his feet. “Who are you? 
and what do you know?” 

“T know nothing but that fact, that she 
is innocent. Whose is my face P” 

‘Tt is hers,” the man murmured, 

“And yours,” said John. “I am her 
son—and yours. Yes, father—it is true! 
I have come from Canada to tell you that 
you have a wife living who has long since 
forgiven you, that you have a son who 
stands before you, and that I bring with 
me papers which I have not read, because 
that would be to think of my mother what 
is impossible; but papers which will prove 
to you what I have said. She left you, 
driven away by yon, in her innocence. 
And a few months later I was born. 
Lettice dear, that is my deception. In 
marrying me you will marry the son of 
your benefactor.” . 

Mr. Pomeroy, as he listened, trembled. 
For four-and-twenty years he had been 
alone, brooding over an imaginary wrong, 
feeding an insatiable wrath with thoughts 
of revenge which might have been, a man- 
hater and a woman-hater. 

“Prove your words,” he said, “ prove 
your words. How do you know yon are 
my son?” 

“You might know,” replied John, “ by 
my face and my voice. These letters will 
tell you more than I can prove. If they are 
not proof, I have no more to say; I shall 
then leave you, as I found you, a stranger. 
If they are proof, you have a son and awife.” 

“Give the papers to me.” 

“‘ Before I give them, think. I am here 
asking nothing, claiming nothing. As 
regards your money, I do not know 
whether you are rich or poor. And as I 
ask nothing of you, so I owe you nothing. 
For the care of my childhood, for my 
education, for my farm, I owe you nothing, 
and my mother everything. Remember, 
then, that I am on her side, whatever you 
think of these letters.” 

“ You are frank, young man. Before I 
was your age I had learned to pay respect 
to my father.” 

“You forget, sir ; I have never had one.” 

Mr. Pomeroy took the bundle and tore 
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it open. It was tied round with green 
tape, which he hastily untied, and began 
to read them one by one. There were 
four of them altogether. 

John stood watching him. Lettice sat 
beside John, waiting for the end. 

When Mr. Pomeroy had read them 
through he began again, and read them all 
over more carefully. 

“T know the handwriting of each,” he 
said. *‘ These are no forgeries. These may, 
however—but, no—that cannot be. What 
is your name?” he asked, suddenly. 

* John.” 

“John Pomeroy. My name, too. You 
are my son.” 

“ And my mother ?” 

“T will write to her myself. There are 
things to say which no one but myself can 
say. She has been—deeply—wronged,” he 
added, slowly. “You do not know the 
contents of these letters P ” 

“ No, sir.” 

“You do not know the cause of our 
estrangement ? ” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Better not. There are four documents 
here. The first is from Eli Ramsden, the 
Quaker, to your mother, stating what he 
knew ; it is not much, but it is something. 
The second is an account drawn up for her 
by her brother, Stephen Burdacomb. The 
third is your mother’s own account. And 
the last is a letter written on the morning 
of the day when he died, by the man 
who—— Ah!” 

He almost shrieked as he uttered the 
last word, and his eyes fell on Lettice. 

“The man who—the man who did the 
mischief—who lied, and calumniated, and 
made up a story against the woman he 
had wished to marry ; the man who ruined 
my home out of revenge—that man—that 
man——” his face grew purple, and his 
eyes shot fire, “that man was your father. 
Do you hear, you girl—your father ? ” 

John laid his hand on Lettice’s shoulder 
and kept it there. 

“ Patience, Lettice dear,” he whispered. 

“You, whom I took out of the gutter 
and have brought up—do you hear? 
Daughter of a bankrupt, swindler——”’ 

“Stop, sir. This is my future wife— 
your son’s future wife.” 

“Never,” said his father. ‘Go; leave 
my house within a quarter of an hour; 
starve; beg your bread, or steal it, for 
what I care. Go from my house.” 

“Tf Lettice goes it shall be with me,” 
said John. 





“Oh, John, John,” cried the poor girl, 
“T told you we were disgraced ; but I did 
not know of this. Yes, sir, yes; I will go. 
It is not right that I should stay any longer 
under your roof, nor that I should think of 
marrying yourson. Forgive me, sir. I did 
not know. Indeed, indeed, I did not know.” 

“My Lettice!” cried her lover, catching 
her in his strong arms as she rose in her 
agony and terror, and holding her tight to 
his heart. ‘“ Do you think I would let you 
goP Is this bygone history to part you 
and me?” 

“John, Icannot. Think of your mother.” 

“ Yes,” said his father. “Think of your 
mother, if, in the headstrong stream of 
passion, you can think at all. How will 
it be to go out to your mother and say, 
‘Here is your new daughter; the girl 
whose father ruined your happiness’? ” 

“That is not what I shall say to my 
mother. I shall say, ‘ Lettice is the inno- 
cent daughter of a man who wronged you 
and died repentant.’ Lettice, you do not 
know my mother, or you would not let that 
be a plea. You, sir, have forgotten her.” 

“You are my son,” said Mr. Pomeroy. 
“TI did not think I had a son. I hardly 
knew—I did not care—if I had a wife. 
But hear me. Choose between me and 
that girl. Henceforth I shall think of her 
with the hatred that belongs to her father. 
Take her and leave me—never to see me 
again. You shall be dead tome. I give 
the same choice to your mother as to you. 
Choose between me and this girl.” 

“IT choose—not between you and Let- 
tice,” said John, still holding the girl 
round the waist, “but between revenge 
and love. And I choose for my mother as 
well. Come, Lettice, we will go. You 
shall stay with your brother till we can be 
married. Cheer up, my darling, it is not 
you who shall suffer for your father’s sin.” 

“Yes, and for the third and fourth 
generation,” cried his father. ‘‘ Scripture 
authority for you.” 

“There is yet another Scripture,” said 
John, solemnly. “The son shall not bear 
the iniquity of the father. Think over 
that. We leave you, your son and the 
girl to whom you have been a protector 
for so long. In the solitary winter even- 
ings, when you sit here alone, night after 
night, with your thoughts, you will re- 
member sometimes the wife and son whom 
you have thrown away in wild revenge. 
The very chairs will cry out to you aloud 
of the innocent girl you have driven away 
in wrath—the second woman whor you 
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should have loved. And when you think 

of the things you have thrown away, re- 

member that across the ocean we shall be 

all together, waiting only for the day when 

you will write and bid us come back to 
ou.” 

“Never,” said his father. ‘ Never. 
Henceforth, I sit alone and trust no man 

in. Go.” 

“Shake hands, sir. Let me tell my 
mother that you have given your hand 
to her son.” 

“No,” he replied. ‘ You have chosen. 
I have no wife and no son—I never had— 
I never will have. Take that girl out of 
my sight, lest I do her, or you, or myself 
a mischief.” 

They went together, Lettice weeping. 
The door closed behind them, and Mr. 
Pomeroy was left alone. Down the stairs 
into the court, noisy with hurrying foot- 
steps; out into the busyand hurrying world, 
away to the hotel where Will Langton, 
dressed and in his right mind, which was 
a penitent one, was waiting for his sister. 

Clients came to see Mr. Pomeroy that 
day, but they could not gain admission 
to his office. It was empty, and the 
tenant was in that back room alone, 
looking out on the wall. In his hand was 
the packet of letters. His lips were set 
tight, and his eyes were angry and fixed. 
There was no repentance, yet, in old John 
Pomeroy’s face, whatever might come 
later. 


“And so you see, Lettice,” says John, 
when Will has told his tale, and John his, 
all over again, and he and Lettice were 
sitting side by side, her hand in his, while 
Will looked on warvelling, “and so it was 
not my doing at all; and you have not me to 
thank, but our friend the Frenchman.” 

“T should like to thank him,” Lettice 
replies. “ Do you think you can find him ?” 

That was not difficult, and the writer of 
“T,’ Affaire Kugel ”’—the account of which 
made so great a sensation when it appeared 
in Paris—was that same day captured by 
John and brought to the hotel, to be intro- 
duced to the young English “‘ mees,” whose 
charms he so graphically described in his 
letter. 

M. Henri de Rosnay received Lettice’s 
congratulations in the grand style. John 
asked him to dinner, and they all four dined 
in great state and ceremony. It was that 
part of the conclusion of the drama which 
one does not put upon the stage, but ima- 
gines; the tamely happy part. Who cares 





to read about other people’s happiness? Who 
wants to see innocence and content upon 
the stage? He wrote very nicely about it 
in a subsequent letter, called “Conclusion of 
the Affaire Kugel,” speaking of the boy’s 
modest demeanour after his unmerited mis- 
fortunes ; his sister’s happiness innocently 
sparkling in her eyes; the tall young 
Canadian, in whom, he said, ignorant of 
his real birth, there existed still the 
traces of his French ancestry in his 
bravery, his strength, and his chivalrous 
devotion to the ravishing ‘“‘ mees.” ‘ Who 
can be surprised,” he wrote, “at finding 
in a Canadian all the virtues which cha- 
racterise our Own race, when we reflect 
that Canada was once wholly French? 
These brave highlanders ”—he thought the 
country was alpine—“ hardy, like all who 
dwell upon the slopes and in the valleys 
of great mountains, are sturdy, pious, and 
gallant. At the same time, my friend, I 
must own, has one great, one very great 
fault. He does not appreciate tie wine of 
our country. He is a ‘teetotaller’ in the 
language of England. The bottle of 
champagne in which I drank health and 
happiness to the young lady was placed 
upon the table for my use only. I am 
invited to visit his estates in Canada. In 
the interests of your readers I will flinch 
from nothing. I will even, if that is 
necessary, brave the voyage across the 
perilous Atlantic, and risk my scalp among 
those savage Hurons among whom Atala 
roved, and of whom Voltaire wrote. Ex- 
pect, therefore, if I survive, to hear of 
travels and dangers in the Canadian wilds.” 

The sentiments of M. de Rosnay were, 
it may be seen, superior to his geography. 

“And are you quite sure—quite, quite 
sure,” asked Lettice, when their guest was 
gone, “that your mother will welcome 
me ?” 

“As sure,” said John, “as I am that 
she is a Christian. And now, my darling, 
there is only one more thing todo. And 
that is to be married. Where would you 
like to be married? Here, in the close 
and stifling city, or away where we can see 
green fieldsand trees and breathe fresh air?” 

“Tf it could be in the country—” said 
Lettice. 

“Then it shall be. We will go away to- 
morrow morning to Moulsey Priors, where 
Eli Ramsden will take us in, and we will 
be married among our own folk—at least, 
among their graves. There, my dear, 
before the altar we will forgive the past, 
and make the old wrongs impossible to be 
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ever spoken of again. And then, by the 
very next Allan ship that sails for Canada, 
we will go back to the dear old place 
beyond the sea.” 

“ And your father, John P” 

His face hardened a little. 

“T had forgotten I had a father almost. 
Lettice, I cannot pretend. I wish it had 
been otherwise, for my mother’s sake, but 
I have not the feeling for him that I have 
for her. Remember that I have grown 
up with her alone, and that I have known 
him buta short three weeks. I am sorry, 
but I shall not make myself miserable over 
what cannot be helped. And he used cruel 
words to you, my Lettice-——” 

“John,” she said, “you must forget 
them. Promise faithfully that you will 
forget them. They must be as if they had 
never been spoken.” Another kiss. ‘Oh, 
John! And you have only known me for 
three weeks. And suppose, John—suppose 
I should not turn out what you think ?” 

They were married very soon after- 
wards in the little village church of 
Moulsey Priors, whose holy acre holds all 
the buried Pomeroys, and Langtons, and 
Burdacombs. There were no bridesmaids 
and no wedding-bells. But Eli Ramsden 
the Quaker was there, and Will Langton 
gave away his sister. 

In Great St. Simon Apostle Mr. Pomeroy 
sat drawing out his bills, making in them 
no Deductions at all, either small or large. 


‘‘ SHEPHERDS ALL AND MAIDENS 
FAIR.” 


We are back again, two months later, 
in Clear Sky Land. Itis autumn no longer, 
but the very heart and middle of winter. 
Snow everywhere; rivers frozen up ; lakes 
frozen up; the scarlet and crimson leaves 
of the maples fallen and buried in their 
white covering; the pines standing up 
black against the white pall which wraps 
the sleeping world. 

If nature sleeps, man is awake; you 
hear the lumberer’s axe ringing in the 
forest ; the crash of the great trees, as he 
drags them over roads made navigable, so 
to speak, by ice and snow; sometimes the 
quaint old French song of the seventeenth 
century, which the sturdy descendant of 
Jacques Cartier sings between his work. 
They are all from Quebec Province, these 
stalwart lumberers, and in the summer 
you may find them at work where the 
Falls of Montmorenci leap five hundred 
feet into the round basin below, and work 


the sawmills, and keep three thousand 
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people in comfort and laborious ease. If 
you were on Lake Rousseau now, you would 
see on either shore the columns of smoke 
rising, each like an obelisk, but with 
feathery hanging top, over every farmstead, 
because there is not a breath of wind in 
the still air. 

It is afternoon, too, which makes the 
silence deeper. Yet in young John Pome- 
roy’s farm you would hear signs and 
sounds of work, if you were there. He is 
in the farmyard, among the cattle; beside 
him one man is cutting wood, and another 
vigorously clearing and sweeping—every- 
thing in the open has to be done with 
vigour in Clear Sky Land. There are no 
idle days on the farm, and when work is 
scarce, there is play almost fierce as work. 
You may make a rink over-night, and skate 
all next day ; you may go to the Dee Bank 
Falls, and run a toboggan down its slopes 
of ice and snow, till the exercise, and the 
rush of the air, and the shouting and 
laughter, make you warmer in your wrap- 
pers than any pedestrian on the roads of 
Old England, where, to-day, the first snow 
has been followed by a quick thaw and a 
soft rain, so that everything is enwrapped 
in a cloud of steam and haze, and men’s 
breath is drawn with difficulty. Or you may 
bring out a sleigh and drive along the silent 
highway beneath the splendid trees, on a 
road far smoother than in any summer 
path—a road which covers up all the soft 
places in the corduroys, and substitutes the 
easy run of the sleigh for the jolting of 
the wheels. 

Presently, Johu Pomeroy shuts up work 
for the day and goes home. 

The house is warm and bright. Two 
faces brighten, when he comes in stamping 
the hard snow from his feet. They are the 
faces of his wife and his mother. It needs 
but a look to see that Lettice is happy. 

“T for one shall be ready for supper,” 
says John, “as soon as the clock strikes 
six. Kiss me, Lettice dear. This is better 
than Carmel Friars, isn’t it ? ”’ 

Then a sleigh drives up. Stephen Bur- 
dacomb and his wife. 

“Happy Christmas to all,” he says, 
“Girls and the children coming along, 
presently.” 

Then a young fellow steps in. Heaven! 
can this be Will Langton—this boy, filled 
out in the shoulders, set up and strong, 
his handsome face flushed with health and 
strength ? No late evenings here; no gas 
and billiard-rooms; no drink and tobacco. 

Light the lamp—close the curtains. It 
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is Christmas Eve, and we are going to have 
a pleasant evening. 

Another sleigh with tinkling bells. 

“ Why,” said Stephen in his slow way 
“it’s full early for the girls, wife, isn’t it?’ 

Not the girls. A man’s step in the pas- 
sage. John went to see who it was. 

Not his father ? 

Yes, old John Pomeroy himself. He was 
rubbing his nose with a handful of snow. 

“Tt’ll come off,” he said, “I know it’ll 
come off. Look at it, John.” 

John examined the feature. 

“Tt is all right, sir,” he said; “‘and how 
are your” 

“ How are you, John? Shake hands. 
Glad to see you.” 

All in the most matter-of-fact way, as if 
he was just come in from a week’s journey. 
No falling into each other’s arms at all; 
no asking for forgiveness on either side. 
Not a bit. There was nothing soft about 
old John Pomeroy. 

And as they heard that voice within, 
the elder and the younger lady sprang 
from their chairs, and caught each other 
by the hands. 

“‘Mother,” says Lettice, “it is Mr. 
Pomeroy.” 

They both tremble and shake. 

“Take off those furs, John,” says the 
voice outside. “Ah, and now I'll go in. 
All well, eh?” 

He opens the door. Before him stands 
his wife, the woman he has not seen for 
four-and-twenty years ! 

Stephen Burdacomb comes 
them. ‘ 

“T stand by my sister,” he began. 

“Nonsense, Stephen—how are you? 
how are you?” replies the man of busi- 
ness, and pushing him aside, holds out 
both hands to his wife, who falls upon his 
breast weeping and sobbing, while he 
whispers something in her ear. 

“ Kiss me, Lettice, my dear,” Mr. Pome- 
roy goes on, holding out one disengaged 
hand to the girl. ‘“ Hope you find mar- 
riage a happy condition of life. Hope 
your husband treats you well. How are 
you, Will? And now we will sit down, 
and talk, and be comfortable. Seasonable 
weather, Stephen?” 


between 





Lettice and Will looked at him with 
furtive astonishment. This Mr. Pomeroy? 
He to propose that people should sit down, 
and talk, and be comfortable? Was he 
transformed, then ? 

“Surprised to seeme,eh? Well, Let- 
tice, my dear”’—he called her for a second 
time “my dear”—were things real P— 
“when you went away the home grew 
uncomfortable. After six or seven years 
of you about the place one felt lonely. 
That’s the reason. That’s all. How’s 
your farm getting on, John ?” 

All the time he held his wife’s-hand in 
his. No sentiment at all about the man. 
Nothing soft in old John Pomeroy. 

“Let us all sit down,” he repeated, 
“and be comfortable.” 

“T think there is something more, sir,” 
said John, quietly. 

“What a persistent boy that is of yours, 
my dear,” he remarked to his wife; ‘he 
must have been a sad trouble to you all 
these years. Well—there was something 
more. And what that was, John, your 
mother knows already, and that’s enough. 
He’s a fine boy, too, wife, and, on the 
whole, just the son I should have liked. 
Well—what next? How de you like 
Lettice, my dear ?” 

His wife lifted her tearful face and 
smiled. 

“T will answer you as you answered 
John,” she said. “ Lettice knows, and 
that’s enough.” 

“Ah; anything else?” He looked in 
his quick combative way at Stephen, as if 
perhaps that worthy man might hevyoe an 
objection or two in his mind. 

“Supper,” said Stephen. 

“That’s business-like. That’s to the 
point,” said Mr. Pomeroy. “ John, my son, 
I believe I told you, when I last saw yon, 
that I should never forgive you.—Kiss me 
again, Lettice, my dear. You made a 
most sensible observation about choosing 
between love and revenge, for which I am 
obliged to you.—You also quoted a very 
remarkable passage from the Bible, for 
which I am more obliged-to you. I said 
I should never forgive you. Said I had 
no wife and no son. Well, you must make 
Deductions—Large Deductions.” 
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Now Publishing in ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
A NEW SERIAL STORY BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
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INVESTED FUNDS 

ANNUAL INCOME.............. 00 

CRATE FETED cccccccccccccccevesevesceses eons £,5) 720,839. 
BONUSES DECLARED .......ccccceee--- 2,042,155. 





FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS SEE BACK. 
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Was founded in the year 1806, and has during 7o years pursued an 
uninterrupted career of prosperity. At the present time it has Invested 
Funds, £1,996,622, and an Annual Income of £252,614. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 











PROFITS. 
The next Division will take place in May, 1878. Policies effected 
before the rst January, 1878, will be entitled to share in this Division. 
In the PROVIDENT, a Bonus immediately it is declared becomes 
absolute property. Bonuses to the amount of £2,042,155 have already 
been declared. 


EXAMPLES OF BONUSES UPON POLICIES STILL IN 























EXISTENCE, 
No. of Date of Sum Policy increased by Percentage of Bonus 
Policy. Policy. Assured. Bonuses to to Sum Assured. 
Ce eee 4 4 a & 
3,924 1821 5,000 12,000 7 O 140 per cent. 
6,616 | 1828 4,000 8,855 17 0 121 a 
3,217 1819 500 1,071 0 4 ™/ « 











EXAMPLES OF POLICIES UPON WHICH NO PREMIUMS 
ARE PAYABLE, 


The yearly payments having been extinguished by the application of part 
of the Bonus to that purpose :— 























No. of Date of | Sum Premium >. 
‘Policy. Policy. | Assured, Payable. Sum now Payable. 
ra: Je 4 ; ee a 
8,595 1834 | 3,000 Nil. 4,346 0 Oo 
6,004 1826 1,000 a 1,443 8 9 
9,195 1836 | 500 9» 661 0 0 





NOTE.—The foregoing Policies will continue to be increased annually till death. 








Surrender Values.—Surrender Values are granted upon Policies any 
time after the payment of one year’s premium. 





Loans on Policies.—Loans are advanced by the Office, upon the 
deposit of a ProvipENT Poticy, when the Surrender Value amounts to £10. 





Foreign Residence.—Persons insured by this Office may reside in 
any part of the World, distant more than 33 degrees from the Equator, and in 
Australia, New Zealand, and Cape Colony, without License or extra Premium. 





Full Information given on application to Tue SECRETARY, 50, REGENT 
| Street, Lonpon, W. 
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1 {| | Mrs.Henry Wood's Magazine, 


THE ARGOS 


For JANUARY, contains the Opening Chapters of 


- POMEROY ABBEY, | 


A Serial Story, | 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘EAST LYNNE.’ | 


| Illustrated by Miss M. ELLEN EpWARDs. 
' The JANUARY Number will also contain a Story by JOHNNY LUDLOW ; The 1 
| 











Orkney and Shetland Islands, with Illustrations, by CHARLES W. WOOD ; and 
; various other papers of interest and amusement. 


| Price Sixpence, | “Monthly. 
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“* The ‘ Argosy ’ is the best and cheapest of our Magazines. "—Standard. 
I ‘** The ‘ Argosy’ is one of the marvels of the day.” —Zondon Scotsman. P 
‘* The ‘ Argosy’s’ contents are of a most attractive nature.” —Advertiser. 
| ** The ‘ Argosy’ forms an excellent collection of entertaining matter.” — Odserver. 
‘* Tt is refreshing to light upon the Argosy.”—Zatest News. 
\ *‘ Johnny Ludlow is a singularly pleasant companion.” —Sectator. 
‘* The interest aroused in Johnny Ludlow is considerable.” —Saturday Review. 
** Johnny Ludlow displays a genuine sense of humour.” —A¢heneum. 
‘Johnny Ludlow—thoroughly high in tone and healthy in character.” — Guardian. 
| | One oe N 
| RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8, New Burlington Street, W. 
| | oe? in eintiancie to wee Majesty. b, 
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MBS. HENRY WOOD'S WORKS, 


6s. each, handsomely bound. 


East Lynne (75th Thousand). 
' The Channings. 
Roland Yorke. 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. 
Verner’s Pride. 
The Shadow of Ashlydyat. 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters, 
Lady Adelaide. 
Mildred Arkell. 
St. Martin’s Eve. 
George Canterbury’s Will. 
Oswald Cray. 
Trevlyn Hold. 
Within the Maze. 
The Red Court Farm. 
Elster’s Folly. 
Anne Hereford. 
A Life’s Secret. 
Parkwater. 
Edina. 
Bessy Rane. 
Dene Hollow. 
Orville College. 
The Master of Greylands. 
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Now Ready, price 12s., handsomely bound, with 57 Illustrations, 


THROUGH HOLLAND. 


By CHARLES W. WOOD. 





Also Ready, price 6s., handsomely bound, FourTH EDITION of 


JOHNNY LUDLOW, 


Reprinted from The Argosy. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8, NewBurlington Street, 
Publishers in patina to Her Majesty. 
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ONE SHILLING. 


[CASE INCLUDED.] 





PEARSS TRANSPARENT 
SHAVING STICK, 


SO Years established as 
: the cleanest and best pre- 
paration for the purpose. 
It yields a profuse, Creamy, 
and Fragrant Lather, which 
leaves the Skin smooth, 


clean, cool, and comfortable. 





CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS SELL IT. 








CAUTION TO PARENTS. 


During Childhood, the Skin, owing to its extreme delicacy, is more liable than at any 
ether pe riod of life to be injured by improper Soap. This article is commonly adulterated with 
most pernicious ingrediegts; hence, frequently, the irritability, redness, and 
unhealthy appearance, of the Skin from which many children suffer, in 
lieu of possessing the beautiful complexion natural to them. 


The Publig*have: nét the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to guide them to a 
proper selectins pretty box vor ;perfume alone too frequently outweigh more important 
consideratiqng following “ects: should be carefully noted. Asa rule, 


FHYGHLY COLOURED SOAPS ARE POISONOUS, 


All artificially coloured Soaps contain unnecessary, though sometimes harmless, ingredients, 
and nearly all Toilet sQ0aps*contain an excess of Soda, Very white Soaps, such as ‘* Curd,” 
generally contain a.mugh larger quantity of Soda than others, owing to the use of Cocoa Nut 
Oil, which makes a bad; and “strongly alkaline soap that is very injurious to the skin, besides 
leaving a roughness and ‘disagreeable odour. 








THE PROPRIETORS OF 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT ‘SOAP 


Believe their article not the only pure Soap, but one of the vers few offered to the public ; briefly—~ 


Ir 1s ABSOLUTELY PURE—FREE FROM EXCESS OF ALKALI (eds) 
—CONTAINS NO COLOURING. MATTER. 


(Its deep brown amber colour is a¢ural to it, and*a "acquired by age alone). 


YIELDS A PROFUSE CREAMY LATHER ‘OF MARVELLOUS 
FRAGRANCE, 1s EXCEEDINGLY DURABLE.= = 
Has BEEN IN Goop REPUTE EIGHTY YEARS. 
ANp oBTAINED Prize Mepats 1851, 1862, 1867, 1875 aNb™1876, 


These qualities have induced many eminent Physicians to recommend its use ; and numerous 
certificates of its merits obtained during so long a period might be published if such a course did 
not resemble empiricism. The proprietors, how ever, mention with satisfaction the names of the 
following gentlemen, who, from a chemical knowledge of the Soap, and a practical acquaintance 
with its value for the Skin, have given it their recommendation :— 

Dr. ODLING, Professor of Chemistry at OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. STARTIN, Senior Surgeon to the INSTITUTION FOR TREATMENT OF THE SKIN, 
Blackfriars, London, 

Mr. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., Editor of the ‘‘JouRNAL oF CUTANEOUS MEDICINE.” 

Mr. JOHN L. MILTON, Senior Surgeon, St. JouHN’s HOSPITAL FOR TREATMENT OF THE 
SKIN, Leicester Square, London. 

The SURGEONS of the INSTITUTION FOR TREATMENT OF THE SKIN, Blackfriars, London, 


PEARS’S” ‘TRANSPARENT SOAP, 


Supplied for Nursery and Toilet use to Marlboro’ House and Sandringham, 
Is sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at the Retail Depot of the Inventors, 
91, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








TABLETS and BALLS, One Shilling each. Larger Sizes, 1s. 6d. and 2s, 6d. 
The 2s. 6d. Tablet is perfumed with Ofio of Roses. 





The durability is such that a Shilling Tablet is sufficient on an average for a child’s bath 
for two months ; hence it is actually cheaper i in the end than a lower- priced and inferior article. 
The public, to prev ent disappointment, are requested to ask for ‘‘ PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SoAP.”” 


*,* A Sample Tablet, as above, sent, carriage paid, on receipt of One Shilling in Postage Stamps. 


Pure, Fragrant, and Durable—no Artificial Colouring. 
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Patronized by their D.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales. 


Soft and White Hands. Redness, Roughness & Chapping avoided, 


A GOOD COMPLEXION. 








There is nothing which adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, 
clear complexion, and a soft skin. Without them the handsomest and most 
regular features are but coldly impressive, whilst with them the plainest become 
attractive ; and yet there is no advantage so easily secured, The regular use of 

. a properly prepared Soap is.qne ef the chief means; but the general public are 
W so little acquainted with the qualities of Toilét ‘Soaps. that\they are indiscriminate 
- in their selection, and, fréquently.most- unéonsciduslyare daily injuring, instead 
of improving, one of the greatest.of personal: charms," ~ 
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THE EXCELLENT QUALITIES OF 


PEARS'S TRANSPARENT SOAP 


have induced many eminent Physicians to recommend it in preference to all 4 
other soaps for its beneficial effect on the health and beauty of the skin, and © 
the “ JounNAL or Curangous Mepicine,” edited by 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., 


states, “ PEARS is a name engraven on the memory of the ‘ oldest inhabitant ; 
and Pears’s Transparent Soap is an article of the nicest and most careful manu- 
facture, and one of the most refreshing and agreeable balms for the skin.” 


It is absolutely pure, free from excess of alkali (soda), & 
contains no colouring matter, is delightfully perfumed, © 


exceedingly durable, it has been in good repute eighty years, and = 
obtained Prize Medals 1851, 1862, 1867, 1875, and 1876. 


> 


nt,and Durable—no Artificial Colourin 
SSOUUIT} O14 


To those whose skin is generally irritable or readily effected by the weather, 
S PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP is invaluable, as, on account of its emollient 
ap and non-irritant character, all redness, roughness and chapping are avoided, and 
= @ clear, healthy appearance and a soft velvety condition obtained, accompanied by a 
| fy delicate and beautiful complexion. Its agreeable and lasting perfume, beautiful 

= appearance, and soothing properties, commend it as the greatest luxury and most 
| elegant adjunct to the Toilet. 
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TABLETS and BALLS, One Shilling each. Larger Sizes, 1s, 6d. and 2s. 6d, 
The 2s, 6d. Tablet is perfumed with Otto of Roses. 





Sold by Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 
and by the Inventors, 


A. & F. PEARS, 


(ESTABLISHED 1789) 
91, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED FOR INFANTS. 








Ender the Patronage of C. R. ®. the Prince and the Princess of Gales. 


«Healthy Skin &< 
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Pr ARS  RANSPARENT 72S) AD. 


PREVENTS REDNESS, ROUGHNESS CHAPPING: 
PURE, FRAGRANT ano DURABLE. 


Supplied to H.M, Steam Ship “Serapis,” on her trip to India, by order of the 
Admiralty, for the use of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and Suite. 


The JOURNAL OF CUTANEOUS MEDICINE, Edited by 


\. MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., 


> .\“The most agreeable and refreshing of 
Balms for the Skin, is 


mtcall 


Very durable—One Tablet laste about 3 : months. 























How to Prevent Three Great Scourges of Life—Consumption, Blood Poisons, and Epidemics 
—by pleasant, simple, and natural means. In an able paper published in the pages of the British 
Medical Journal, Dr. W. R. Noss states that liver derangement almost invariably precedes Consump- 
tion. By using ENO’S FRUIT SALT the blood is kept pure (by natural means), and the deposit of 


poisonous matter in the lungs prevented. 
A NEW ERA. 


‘* Amongst the many and varied medicinal discoveries of the nineteenth century, none perhaps 
has advanced so rapidly into public notice as ‘ Eno’s Fruit Salt.’ Comparatively unknown some 
year or so ago, this preparation, which is made from ripe sound fruit, is now to be met with in every 
quarter of the globe. The great merit whith is claimed for it is that it keeps the blood pure and the 
system perfectly clear, and thus takes away the groundwork of malarious diseases so common to 
towns and districts which are ill drained. There is little doubt but that the time will eventually 
come when fevers and diseases resulting from poisoned blood will be considered as offences against 
the well-being of communities at large, vut it will in all probability be some while yet before we 
shall have arrived at such a pitch of sanitary perfection. Meanwhile we cannot withhold a welcome 
to any specific which may prove a means of preserving or restoring health. The simpler the better, 
so long only as it is effectual. Eno’s Fruit Salt has been found an excellent corrective to the digestive 
organs, and in the Colonies, in India, and in South America, has a largely increasing sale. It is 
better by far than ‘nips,’ and amongst the Good Templars—a numerous community all over the 
world—it is recognised not only as a refreshing but also as a stimulating drink.”—Buropean Mail, 


Noy. 1, 1877. 
THE FESTIVE SEASON. 
Errors of Eating or Drinking; or, How to Enjoy «r Cause Good Fo d to Agree that would otherwise Disorder the 
Ligestive Organs, and cause Biliousness or Sick Headache, Giddiness, Depression of Spirits, Sourness of the Stomach, 
Heartburn, Costiveness, and its great evils, Impure Blood and Skin Eruptions, and many other disastrous diseases. 


Every Travelling Trunk and Household in the World ought to contain a Bottle of 


ENO’SsS FRUIT SALT 


As a Health-giving, Refreshing, Cooling, Sparkling, and Invigorating Beverage, for any season. 


FAGGED, WEARY, AND WORN OUTI!!! 


Anyone whose duties require them to undergo mental or unnatural excitement or strain, ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT is the best known remedy. It acts likea charm. It allays Nervous Excitement, Depres- 
sion, and restores the Nervous System to its proper condition by natural means. A natural way of 
Restoring or Preserving Health—USE ENO’S FRUIT SALT. It is a pleasant beverage, cooling, 
sparkling, refreshing, and invigorating. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure 
and free from disease. 

SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. PRICE 2s. 9d. and 4s. Gd. 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see the capsule is marked “ Eno’s Fruit Salt.” 
it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 
GALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, « BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies, 


Without 





Though externally applied it has an interna! action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIO 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed. 

A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet ‘‘ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


Jd. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W, 





PAINLESS Ae a ARTIFICIAL 
DENTISTRY. \& Dod en gh TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, aX) : “rime Surgeon Dentist, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, exe) ey | LONDON, 


Has obtained HER MAJESTY’S ne ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
adapting 


for painlessly WN Ure Se, (: 
Artificial Teeth by Sa LUEEES ” Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


Which explains his improved system of adapting Teeth 


WITHOUT PAIN. 









































DR. ROOKES 
ANTI-LANCET. 


_ WHAT 
A Handy Guide to Domestic 


IS IT? 
Medicine. 


Every Household 


should possess a Copy. 





DF: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 


All Invalids should read the Chapter on the Functions of 
Digestion, showing by what process food is converted into 
blood—How blood sustains the whole system—How nervous 
power influences all the bodily organs to perform their 
allo’ ced functions—Principles of life and death unfolded— 
Dyin.* seldom accompanied with pai 


SS vision ampli- 
fied prior to the death of the y—Immortality of the 
intelligent principle. 





DE»: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 


The Nervous, the Dyspeptic, or the Hypochondriac, should 
read the Chapter on the Origin of all Diseases from de- 
on of nervous or vital power—How explained—Pro- 
ucing or exciting causes of nervous depression—Effects of 
the mind on the body—Effects of excessive joy—Anger— 
Grief and suspen udden surprise and fright — Hard 
study—Hot relaxing finids—Intemperance in eating and 
Eing—Sptrituows liquors—Loss of blood—Impure air. 





DF: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


Read the Chapter on the Destructive Practice of Bleeding, 
illustrated by the cases of Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, 
Madame Malibran, Count Cavour, General ‘Stonewall ” 
Jackson, and other public characters. 





D®*- ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


All who wish to preserve health, and thus prolong life, 
should read Dr. Rooke’s Anti-Lancet or Hanpy GUIDE TO 
Domestic Mepicinre, which can be had gratis from any 
Chemist. or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
cerning this book, the late eminent author. Sheridan 
Knowles, observed: “Jt will be an incalculable boon to every 
person who can read and think.” 


D®: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 


A clergyman, writing to Dr. Rooke, under date July 5th, 
1874, speaking of the ‘‘ANTI-LANCET,” says: “Of its 
style and matter I can judge, for I have been an author on 
other themes for thirty years. None but a master-mind 
among men could -have conceived or written your Introduc- 
tion. It is the most perfect delineation I ever read of the 
human frame, and the links between the material fabric and 
the spiritual] unison of body and soul.” 


D®: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET, 
or, HANDY GUIDE TO DOMESTIC MEDICINE, can be 


had gratis of all Chemists, or post free from Dr. Rooke, 
Scarhorough, England. 


D® ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


Ask your Chemist for a copy (gratis) of the last edition, 
containing 172 pages. 














CROSBYS 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH 


HLIXTR. 





OPIATES, NARCOTICS, and SQUILLS are too often invoked to give relief in COUGHS, COLDS, and all 


PULMONARY DISEASES. 


Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary relief at the expense of 


enfeebling the digestive organs, and thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the malady, modern science 
points to OROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. ‘ 


DR. ROOKE’S 


TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooxg, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says :— 


“I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and 
“invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation 
‘* of the Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption; 


“and I can, with the greatest confidence, recom- 
“mend it as a most valuable adjunct to an other- 
“wise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 


This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 


strengthens the constitution. 
CONSUMPTION, 


ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, 


Hence it is used with the most signal success in 
INFLUENZA, 
QUINSY, 


CONSUMPTIVE NIGHT SWEATS, 
And all affections of the Throat and Chest. 





Sold in Bottles, at 1s. Od., 4s, 6d., and 11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, and wholesale 
by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough, England. . 
*,* Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on “‘ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of 


which can be had Gratis of all Chemists. 








CHARLES DICKENS AND EVANS, CRYSTAL PALACE PRESS. 














